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In a former paper on this subject in the Journal of Biblical 
Exegesis, Vol. XIV., pp. 63-71, I attempted to show that the 
writer of our present book of Job made use of a popular legend 
which may have been either written or oral in form. That he, 
however, considerably altered and developed this legend, treating 
it freely as the Greek tragedians treated the heroic myths, or as 
the story of Tristram and Iseult has been variously developed by 
different poets of our century. That he, especially, changed the 
whole attitude of Job towards his sufferings and Him who sent 
them. That, while in the original legend Job, as so often in folk- 
tales, was.-patient throughout and uttered no word of complaint 
against his God, the Job of the new poem could not express him- 
self too strongly against the world as he experienced it and its 
Ruler as he was compelled to imagine Him. That patience and 
resignation could in no terms be predicated of the Job of our 
present book. 

This view of the original form of the story was derived entirely 
from a consideration of the book itself and, especially, of the rela- 

__ tion between the prologue and epilogue on the one hand and the 
body of the poem on the other. No account was taken of any 


possible external evidence, for I did not realize the direction of 
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the drift of the few references to the book of Job which exist. 
I propose here, however, to take up these references and examine 
them in detail. 

The first comes in Ezekiel 14:14—-20, where Job is adduced, 
beside Noah and Daniel, as a possessor of MP7%, righteousness. 
This one fact, taken in connection with Ezekiel’s own character 
and with the drift of the passage, renders it impossible that we 
can have here a reference to the hero of our canonical book. 

It is clear from chapter 18 that Ezekiel held a strong doctrine 
of retribution, and that, too, absolutely individualistic in type. 
What each man does is to be visited upon him; good if he has 
done well, evil if he has done ill. Ezekiel, therefore, would have 
been all with Job’s friends and could have seen in Job’s misfor- 
tunes nothing but the result of his own evil deeds. But in this 
passage he brackets Job with Noah and Daniel as an emphatically 
righteous man, such a man as could save his soul before God, 
though he might not be able to do any more. The inference 
intended is that no one, however righteous, could do more. 
Further, the content of the passage is worth noticing. It is a 
prophecy of the approaching fall of Jerusalem and a statement of 
its cause, the sinfulness of the people. Ifthe people turn again 
to God they will be saved, but nothing can save those who do not 
turn. When a land sins against God, its fate falls upon it. The 
righteous in it may be able to save themselves, but beyond them- 
selves they cannot save even their own children. Though Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in that land, they could do no more. If 
the reference here is to the Job of our book, who thunders through 
thirty chapters against God’s rule of the world and can find in it 
no sign of justice, who would accept a doctrine of retribution, but 
cannot see it at work around him, and who, finally, makes the 
most insufficient death-bed conversion thinkable, Ezekiel must 
have been hard driven for cases in point. 

But why, we may ask, has he chosen these three names? Is 
it not because they stood to him for men who had successfully 
passed through trouble and temptation, and lived an upright life 
in the midst of evil, as righteous men in a sinful land? Noah, 
the preacher of righteousness to an evil generation before the 
flood ; Daniel, the Jew who preserved his purity at the heathen 
court ; these were true examples of such uprightness. And evi- 
dently the story of Job which had reached Ezekiel was the story 
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of another who had passed through temptation unscathed. That 
is, it was the original popular story of Job as I reconstructed it in 
my former paper. To Ezekiel the book of Job in its present 
shape would have been a scandal and a stumbling-block, and its 
hero with his tardy repentance could have been no fit example of 
the righteousness that saves. 

The only other reference to Job by name that occurs in the 
Bible is in James 5:11.. There we read: “Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job (rv vrrouovnv "I@8) and have seen the end of the 
Lord, how that the Lord is full of pity and merciful.” This 
comes at the close of an exhortation to patience and endurance 
with a reference to the prophets as examples of such patience. 
There is a command with it not to murmur one against another, 
that we be not judged. 

Now of all these virtues the Job of our book can hardly be 
called a shining example. He murmurs with singular emphasis 
both against his friends and against God. He suffers certainly, 
and he may even be said to endure, in a sense, but it is not with 
patience. In fact, to speak of “the patience of Job” is to ascribe 
to him the one virtue which he is not described as possessing. 
He is patient in the prologue which was taken from the original 
legend, but the moment we enter on the work of our poet himself, 
the patience vanishes and Job strains the resources of the lan- 
guage to express his impatience. Yet we cannot blame him that 
his patience breaks down. The patience of any human being in 
his position would have broken down, and that the author of the 
present poem knew; only the hero of a folk-tale could be so inhu- 
manly perfect. But, on the other hand, we cannot in reckoning 
the virtues of Job put patience among them. He was utterly 
truthful, high-hearted, sincere, keen of insight, firm of purpose, 
tender of conscience—these are the characteristics by which he 
lives for us; but among them is not patience. We do not adduce 
Shylock or Timon as examples of a forgiving spirit, though they 
had provocation enough; nor Hamlet as an example of a mind 
strong to bear any burden, though his burden was heavy enough ; 
and so, too, we cannot speak of the patience of Job. 

We have, therefore, here again a reference to the Job of tra- 
dition. Long after our present book of Job was written, the 
original legend, from which it had borrowed its hero, ran on in 
the hearts and on the lips of the people. So our western folk-tales 
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continue to be told to generation after generation of children, 
even after they have yielded material for poems and dramas. It 
is sometimes hard for us to tell whether a reference to Arthur is 
to the Arthur of the Mabinogion, of Sir Thomas Malory, or of 
Tennyson. But here, while the form of the reference (Kovcate) 
does not prevent it’ being scriptural, though it permits and even 
favors it being oral, its matter can leave no doubt that James was 
not thinking of the Job of his Sacred Books, but of the legendary 
figure whose story had been in his ears since childhood. 

The next point to which I would draw attention is the atti- 
tude taken up towards the book of Job by Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
who died A. D. 428 or 429. Of his book upon Job we have only 
fragments preserved for us in a Latin version in the record of the 
acts of the Fifth General Council, that of Constantinople.’ The 
record reads like that of a modern heresy trial. The memory of 
Theodore was accused of Nestorianism, and someone unknown 
collected passages from his writings in support of that accusation. 
At the fourth sitting of the council on May 12 or 13, A. D. 553, 
these passages, seventy-one in number, were read by the clerk. 
They mostly bore upon Nestorianism, but among them were some 
from this lost book upon Job. Even through their fragmentariness 
and the disguise of a painful Latin version the view of Theodore 
upon the book shines clearly.’ He held that in it we have an 
imitation of the Greek drama. This imitation is not in form, but 
in the way in which the author took his story, his material, and 
molded it to suit his own purposes. The Greek dramatist took 
one of the stories of the heroic age, modified it freely, if he found 
that necessary, equipped his characters with motives and speeches, 
and his drama was complete. Our author, smitten with ambition, 
wished to deal in the same way with the story of Job. He wished 
to display to the world a knowledge of Greek literature and Greek 
ideas, and to apply that ee to native material. Theodore’s 
view is thus put shortly in one passage: “Et iste autem cum inue- 
nisset et de beato Iob historiam maximam et claram, que in ore 
omnium similiter ferebatur non solum Israelitici generis, sed ali- 
orum, quem etiam clariorem Dei testimonium faciebat quod 


1 Delitzsch (Job, ii. Aufl., p. 7) feels driven toexplain nxovcare as pointing to gottesdienst- 
liche Verlesung des Buches. 

2Von Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, II. Band, Ss. 870#f., ii. Auflage. Mansi’s Councils, 
Vol. IX., cols. 200 ff. 

3 Mansi, IX., cols. 223-225; Migne, LXVL., cols, 697, 8. 
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factum est ad prophetam, gloriam ex magnitudine cause uolens 
suscipere, hanc scripturam composuit, non cogitans, quod multa 
differentia est, inter historiam iusti secundum diuinz Scripture et 
simplicitatem et subtilitatem propositam, et inter uerba superflua, 
et ad probationem conficta.”” Here we have the story of Job, in 
the mouths of all, Israelites and others ; his fame, which had been 
made still greater by the mention of him by the prophet, evidently 
Ezekiet ; that our author had taken this story and written our book 
in emulation, without considering that he was dealing in an unwor- 
thy spirit and manner with the story of a saint. In other sections 
Theodore notes various points in which he held that the author had 
perverted the original story. The interview between Satan and the 
‘Lord, the irreverence of Job's language, especially his sudden 
outburst in his first speech, the attacks of his friends and more 
“particularly of Elihu, all these things were an offense to him. 
But, apart from such details, the great point for us here is that 
Theodore witnesses to the existence in his time of a popular story 
of Job, in which Job was tustus, and of which our book is a per- 
_version, doing grievous injury to Job’s memory. We can acknowl- 
edge that in this the critical instinct of the great master of the 
Antiochian school was right, without necessarily following him in 
his hypothesis of the aim of the author and of the influence upon 
him of the Greek drama. Something, perhaps, might be said for 
that also. 

So far we have been groping in the dark. That the references 
contained in Ezekiel and in the epistle of James could not apply 
to our present book was certain. That Theodore of Mopsuestia 
had known in his native Syria a popular story of Job essentially 
different from that of our present book was equally certain ; also 
that he had regarded this popular story as giving the real life of 
Job, while the biblical account was a perversion. But a couple of 
hundred years after the death of Theodore we step into full light. 
We learn the form in which this Syrian folk-tale reached Muham- 
mad from his retelling of it in the Qur’an. 

In the Qur’an‘ there is mention of Job four times. In Stra 
IV., vs. 161: “Verily We have revealed to thee as We revealed 
to Noah and the Prophets after him, and as We revealed to Abra- 
ham, and Ismaél, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and Jesus, 


4In these quotations from the Qur’an I give Rodwell’s version, the best I know in 
English; the other translations are made direct from the Arabic. This will explain the 
difference in the rendering of the proper names. 
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and Job, and Jonah, and Aaron, and Solomon; and to David gave 
We Psalms.” In Sura VI., vs, 84: “And We gave him | Abra- 
ham] Isaac and Jacob, and guided both aright; and We had 
before guided Noah; and among the descendants of Abraham, 
David and Solomon, and Job and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron: 
Thus do We recompense the righteous:” On this al-Baydawi | d. 
A. H. 685 | comments : ‘“Ayyib_| or Job] was the son of Amis, of 
the grandchildren of “Ays, son of Ishaq.” 

But these are the merest mentions; the two other references 
give more detail. In Sira XXI., vss. 83, 84: “And remember 
Job; When he cried to his Lord, ‘Truly evil hath touched me: 
“but Thou art the most merciful of those who show mercy.’ So 
We heard him and lightened the burden of his woe; and We gave 
him back his family, and as many more with them—a mercy 
from Us, and a memorial for those who serve Us.” 

I shall now translate from al-Baydawi’s running commentary 
upon this all that is not purely philological and grammatical. 
“ But Thou art the most merciful of those who show mercy; he 
describes his Lord as possessing the utmost mercifulness after 
he had made mention of himself and of what called for that 
mercifulness, and that [7. e., only mentioning those two things | 
contented him instead of putting forward a request, through cour- 
teousness in asking. He belonged to ar-Rim | here probably 
meaning Syria | and was of the children of ‘Ays b. Ishig, God 
appointed him-as prophet and multiplied his family and wealth ; 
then He tried him with the destruction of his children through a 
house falling upon them, and through the departure of his wealth 
and through sickness in his body for eighteen years, or thirteen 
years, or seven years and seven months and seven hours. It is 
handed down by tradition that his wife was Makhir bint Misha 
b. Yusuf, or Rahma bint Ifra’im b. Yisuf. She said to him one 
day, ‘Suppose you were to call upon God?’ Then he said, 
‘What was the duration of our state of ease?’ And she said, 
‘Eighty years.’ So he said, ‘I am ashamed before God that I 
should call upon Him when the duration of my state of trial has 
not reached the duration of my being at ease.’ So We heard 
him and lightened the burden of his woe ; by healing him of his 
disease ; and We gave him back his family and as many more 
with them through there being born to him double of what he had 
had; or his children were restored to life and grandsons were 
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born to him of them—a mercy from Us and a memorial for 
those who serve Us. A mercy upon Ayyitb and a reminder to 
others than him of those who serve Us that they should be patient 
like as he was patient, then they would be rewarded like as he was 
rewarded ; or of Our having mercy upon those that serve Us and 
that We remember them with benefaction and forget them not.” 

Again, there is a lengthened mention of Job in Stra XXXVIIL., 
vss. 40-44; “And remember Our servant Job when he cried to 
his Lord, ‘Satan hath laid on me disease and pain.’ ‘Stamp,’ 
said We, ‘with thy foot. This is a place to wash in, cool and a 
beverage.’ And We gave him back his family, and as many 
more with them, in Our mercy; and as a monition to men of 
understanding. And We said, ‘Take in thy hand a rod, strike 
with it, nor break thine oath.’ Verily, We found him patient!, 
How excellent a servant! Verily he was one who turned to Us!” 

In commenting on this, al-Baydawi says that Ayyub was son of 
‘Ays b. Ishaq and that his wife was Liya bint Ya‘qib. Then he 
goes on >And that disease was laid upon him is ascribed to 
Satan either because God laid the disease upon him on account 
of what he did at Satan’s suggestion—as it is said that he was 
infatuated by the greatness of his wealth, or that one who was 
wronged sought aid of him and he aided him not, or that his herds 
were in the neighborhood of an unbelieving king and he flattered 
that king and the king did not make plundering expeditions 
against him, or because Satan asked a trial of Job’s patience, so 
Job’s expressing himself in this way was either a confession of 
sin or out of regard for good breeding; or because Satan made 
evil suggestions to Job’s followers until they cast him off and 
drove him out of their dwellings; or because he meant by the 
disease and pain what Satan kept suggesting to him in his sick- 
ness arising from the greatness of his trial and despair of God’s 
compassion, and kept inciting him to complaint. [All this is 
because al-Baydawi could not understand how Satan could have 
power to do any injury to a prophet of God.| Stamp with thy 
foot, i. e., strike the ground with thy foot. This is a place to 
wash in, cool and a beverage, 7.e€., 80 he struck the ground and 
there burst out a spring and it was said, This is a place to wash 
in, 7.e., water in which you may wash and of which you may 
drink, so you will be cleansed within and without. And it is 
said that two springs burst out, a hot one and a cold one, and 
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he washed in the hot one and drank of the other. And We gave 
him back his family, in that We brought them again together after 
their separation, or We restored them to life after their death. 
And it is said, We gave to him as many | other children |, and as 
many more with them, so that he had double of what he had 
had, in Our mercy, on account of Our mercy towards him ; and 
as a monition to men of understanding, and as a reminder to 
them that they may expect joy through patience and reliance 
upon God in that which besets them. And We said, ‘Take in 
thy hand a rod | rather a handful, or bundle], a small bundle of 
hay, and strike with tt, nor break thine oath.’ It is handed down 
in tradition that his wife Liya bint Ya‘qib—and she is called 
also Rahma bint Ifra’im b. Yisuf—went away for some purpose 
and delayed to return. So he swore that if he were healed he 
would strike her with an hundred blows; but God annulled his 
oath by this, and this method of annulling is an indulgence that 
remains with regard to punishments. |J.e., this passage may 
be used to justify similar casuistical annulling of oaths.| Verily, 
We found him patient! in what befell him in himself, and in his 
people, and in his wealth. And his complaint to God concerning 
Satan was not a falling short in patience, for it, like longing for 
health and seeking healing, is not called impatience ; and, besides, 
he said that out of fear lest Satan should tempt him and his peo- 
ple in the Faith. How excellent a servant! Verily, he was one 
who turned to Us! one who brought his burden to God.” 

Such, then, is the story of Job as it was told by Muhammad, and 
as his telling of it was explained by the orthodox al-Baydawi. The 
exegesis of the commentator, based on the exposition of the much 
less orthodox az-Zamakhshari, is evidently sound ; but we have to 
distinguish, of course, the additions which he makes to the jerky 
and allusive treatment of the legend by Muhammad. Still, in 
text and comment, one thing is clear :_there was-no complaint on 
the-part of Job. That is the point of the whole story ; Job had 
been patient throughout. He had not even permitted himself to 
appeal directly to God for alleviation of his sufferings, but had 
contented himself with the most delicate suggestion by alluding 
to his condition and to the mercy of God, the Most Merciful. 
Further, it is curious to notice how the popular mind, being left 
in the dark, cast about to find some explanation of Job’s suffer- 
ings, and found it, just like Job’s friends, in sin on his part. 
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Evidently, our book of Job had either not been at work here or 
had utterly failed of its purpose. This illustrates anew how 
strange to Semitic thought the conception of that book must have 
been ; the writer of it stands almost alone in the Old Testament, 
almost-atone in the whole Semitic world, " 

It would be easy to multiply quotations from Muslim writers, 
all telling the story of Job in this way. But I shall give only 
one, though a very long one, which tells it in several ways, one 
of them being evidently derived, at first or second hand, from our 
book. It will be noticed how curiously astray this biblical version 
looks in the midst of the others, in spite of the evident care that 
has been given to trim it down to some measure of decency. Job 
does his roaring very gently and collapses at the rebuke of God 
in the most edifying fashion. 

My quotation is taken from The Book of the Stories of the 
Prophets, by ath-Tha‘labi, who died A. H. 427, corresponding 
to A. D. 1035, 1036. His book falls in a division of Arabic litera- 
ture that may be compared, to a certain extent, with our history of 
revelation. Only it is a kind of history and a kind of revelation 
that would rejoice the heart of the “traditionalist.” In it there 
is no shadow of development ; the faith once delivered to Adam is 
the same as that preached by Muhammad, and all the prophets 
who came in between, in long series, have been mere restorers and 
reformers with no new teaching. Thus all doctrine is conspicuous 
by its absence, and what we have is a series of articles giving the 
external incidents of the lives of these prophets; their teaching 
had been the teaching of al-Islam, and all knew what that was. 

Such a prophet-reformer had Job been, and ath-Tha‘labi, 
gathering together all that tells of him in the Qur’an and in the 
“traditions of the learned,” narrates his story as follows :° 


A DISCOURSE IN MENTION OF THE PROPHET OF GOD 
AYYUB AND OF HIS TRIALS.—UPON HIM BE PEACE! 


God Most High has said: And remember Our servant Ayyiib when 
he cried to his Lord, etc. And He Most High has said: And remember 
Ayyiib when he cried to his Lord, Truly evil hath touched me: but 
Thou art the most merciful of those who show mercy. Wahb and Ka‘b 
and others beside of the people of the Scriptures® said: Ayytib was a 

5 Pp. 132-142 of the edition of Cairo, A. H. 1298. See, too, Job as a pattern of patience in 
the Durra of al-Ghazzali, edit. of Gautier, p. 89 of Arabic text, 76 of translation. 


6 Those who have access to the ancient religious books. Generally the phrase People 
of the Scriptures, or the Books, means the followers of a revealed religion. These, according 
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man of ar-Riim. He was a tall man with a large head and curled hair, 
beautiful as to eyes and make, short of neck and thick in shanks and 
forearms. Upon his forehead he bore written, The Tried, the Patient. 
His father was Ayyub b. Amis b. Tarikh b. Rum b. ‘Ays b. Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim (Upon them be Peace!), and his mother was of the children of 
Lut b. Haran. And God had chosen him and made him a Prophet and 
laid the world at his command. All ath-Thaniya’ belonged to him, 
both its plain and its mountain land and what was in it. And he had of 
all kinds of wealth, of camels and cattle and sheep and asses, what none 
other than he had more abundantly as to equipment and number. And 
he had along with that five hundred yoke of oxen for plowing, followed 
by five hundred slaves, each with wife and children and wealth; and a 
she-ass carried the gear of each yoke of oxen and each she-ass had 
foals from two to more than five. And God had given him family and 
children, men and women; and he was compassionate to the poor, aiding 
widows and orphans, honoring the guest and advancing the traveler 
on his way. He was grateful for the favor of God Most High, render- 
ing Him his duties; and he hindered Iblis, the enemy of God, from 
obtaining of him, through what he was involved in of the things of this 
world, that which he obtains of people of wealth, consisting of inadvert- 
ence and carelessness and occupation and forgetfulness concerning the 
command of God Most High. And there were with him three men who 
trusted in him and believed in him and knew his excellence; a man 


from the people of al-Yaman who was called Eliphaz (peat), and two 
men from the people of his own country, the one of them called Bildad 


(dULe = » JUL) and the other Zophar ( ib), and they were elderly men. 


Wahb said: Jibril (Upon him be Peace!) has a station before God 
the like of which none other of the Angels has in nearness and excel- 
lence; and it is Jibril who receives the Word. Then, whenever God 
Most High commends a creature® Jibril receives that Word, then Mika’il, 
then those that are round him of the Archangels and those that circle 
around the Empyreal Throne. So when that Word is diffused among 
the Archangels, benediction comes upon that creature from the peo- 
ple of the Heavens. And when the Angels of Heaven bless him the 
Word descends upon him in the blessing unto the Angels of Earth. 
And Iblis used not to be shut out from any part of the Heavens, but used 
to stand in them whenever he wished ; and from thence be reached Adam 
when he made him go forth from the Garden.’ So he continued to 
to the Muslim view, are the Jews, the Christians, and the Sabeans. Wahb and Ka'‘b were 
Jews of al-Yaman, who embraced Islam, and through whom seems to have passed most of 
the Jewish material that has been taken up in Muslim tradition. Ibn ‘Abbas, the founder 
of Qur’anic exegesis, was a pupil of Ka‘b, but manipulated his stories freely. So far as we 
can judge, both Ka‘b and Wahb were liars of quite astonishing capabilities. Ka‘b died 
A. H. 32; Wahb, after A. H. 110. 

7 We should probably read al-Bathaniya = jw. See Wetzstein’s excursus in Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on Job. Thaniya means, of course, a mountain pass. 

8I translate ‘abd by creature; literally it is bond servant, slave. 


9 Paradise; the Garden of Eden. 
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ascend thus into the Heavens until God Most High raised ‘Isa’ (Upon 
him be Peace!) when he was excluded from four of the Heavens but 
remained in three. Then when God sent Muhammad (Upon him be 
Blessing and Peace!) he was excluded from the three remaining 
Heavens. So he and his bands are now excluded from all the Heavens 
until the Day of Resurrection. Save such as steal a hearing: and him 
do visible flames pursue." Thus is the story. Then Iblis heard the con- 
verse of the Angels in benediction upon Ayyub—that was when God 
made mention of him and praised him—and envy and jealousy overtook 
him. And he ascended quickly until he had come up to the station in 
Heaven where he was wont to stop, and said, “O my God, I have consid- 
ered the case of Thy creature Ayyub and I find him a creature to whom 
Thou hast been gracious and he has been grateful to Thee; and Thou 
hast preserved him and he has praised Thee. And further Thou hast 
not tested him, neither by force nor by trial, and I maintain to Thee 
that if Thou molest him by trial he will verily renounce Thee and 
forget Thee.” Then said God Most High, “Depart unto him; I have 
given thee power over his wealth.” So the enemy of God dropped until 
he reached the earth. Thereupon he gathered the ‘Ifrits and the most 
powerful of the Shaytans” and said to them, “ What have ye of strength 
and knowledge? For I have received power over the wealth of Ayyub 
and the passing away of wealth is the most oppressive misfortune and 
the temptation under which men are not patient.” Then said an ‘Ifrit of 
the Shaytans, “I am gifted with strength such that if I will I can turn 
myself into a whirlwind of fire and burn up everything upon which I 
come.” So Iblis said to him, “Then go to the camels and burn them up 
along with their herdsmen.” So he departed towards the camels, and that 
was at the time when they put down their heads and ceased not feeding 
in their pastures. Then the people knew not when there suddenly burst 
from under the earth a whirlwind of fire in which blasts of hot poisonous 
wind were blowing, and none drew near to it but he was burnt up. And 
it ceased not burning the camels and their herdsmen until it came to the 
last of them. Then, when it had made an end with them, Iblis guised 
himself in the likeness of their herdsman, riding upon a herdsman’s 
camel, and departed in the direction of Ayytib and found him standing 
in prayer. And he said to him, “Ho, Ayyub!” Ayyib said, “At thy ser- 
vice.” And he said, “Dost thou know what thy Lord Whom thou hast 
chosen and served has done with thy camels, and their herdsmen ?” 
Said Ayyiib, “Lo! they are His wealth; He but lent them to me and is 
worthier of them. If He will to leave them and if He will to take them, 
I find it right and my soul approves. I and my wealth are to pass away 
and cease.” Then said Iblis to him, “And if thy Lord hath sent to 
them a fire from heaven, and it have burned them all, and men remain 

10 Jesus. 

11 Qur’an XV., 18. The visible flames are shooting stars thrown by the Angel sentinel at 


eavesdropping Jinn. 
12 The Shaytans are the rebellious Jinn; the ‘Ifrits malignant, evil Jinn. See generally 


Lane, 1001 Nights, Vol. I., pp. 26 ff. 
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confounded, standing by them and marveling atthem? And of these men 
are some who say, ‘Ayyub was not serving aught and he was in naught 
but delusion.’ And there are who say, ‘If the God of Ayyub were able 
to do aught, verily He had hindered that the cattle of His favorite 
should be burned.’ And of them are some who say, ‘But it is He who 
has done what has been done, and his enemy gloats over him and his 
friend is grieved on account of him.” Then said Ayyub, “Praise belong- 
eth unto God Who gifted me and when He willed, took from me. Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb and naked do I return to the grave 
and naked am I gathered to my Lord. It befitteth thee not to rejoice 
when God lendeth to thee, nor to complain when He taketh His loan 
again; He has an absolute right to thee and to what He gave thee. If 
God had known good in thee, O creature! He had taken thy soul along 
with these souls, and made thee a martyr along with these martyrs.” 
But He knew evil in thee, and left thee, and separated thee from trial 
like as the tares are separated from the pure wheat.” 

Then returned Iblis to his fellows, disappointed and abased, and 
said to them, “ What strength is with you? Lo, I have not cut his heart!” 
Then said an ‘Ifrit, one of the most powerfu of them, “With me is such 
stre: +h that if I will, I can shout with a cry; noone that breathes can 
hear 1t but his very life will depart.”'* Iblis said to him, “Then go to 
the sheep and their keepers.” And he departed in the direction of the 
sheep and their keepers until, when he was in their midst, he shouted 
with a cry at which the sheep all died and their keepers died. Then 
Iblis went out in the form of the overseer of the shepherds and came to 
Ayyub who was standing in prayer, and said to him according to his 
former saying. But Ayyutb replied to him as he had replied before. 
Then Iblis returned unto his fellows and said, “What strength is with 
you? Lo! I have not cut the heart of Ayyib.” An ‘Tfrit said, one of 
the most powerful of them, “With me there is such strength that, if I 
will, I can turn myself into a tempestuous wind; whatsoever it falls 
upon is dried up and perishes, until naught of it remains.” Iblis said to 
him, “Then go to the yokes of plowing oxen and to the plowed land.” 
So he departed in their direction until he drew near to the yokes of oxen 
and stood in the midst of the plowed land, and their young were feed- 
ing at will. Then none knew when a tempestuous wind blew and shriv- 
eled up and destroyed everything of that, until it was as though it had 
not been. Thereupon Iblis went out in the likeness of the overseer of 
the plowed land and came to Ayyib, and he was standing in prayer. 
And he said to him according to his former saying and Ayytib answered 
him according to his former answer. Then Iblis fell to smiting his 
wealth, bit by bit, until he came unto the last. So is the story. But 
Ayyub, whenever there reached him tidings of the destruction of aught 
of his wealth, praised God and made beautiful His laud and was content 


13 Muslims who die by burning are reckoned as martyrs and have the privileges of mar- 
tyrdom. See Lane, Lexicon, s. shahid, and 1001 Nights, Vol. I., p. 219. 
14 Compare the trumpet blast at the Last Day which shall kill all creatures. 
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with destiny and accustomed his soul through patience to trial until 
there was not left to him any wealth. Then, when Iblis saw that his 
wealth was gone and that he had not obtained from him aught and that 
he did not succeed in any of his doings, it disquieted him. And he 
ascended in haste and stopped at the station where he was wont to stop, 
and said, “O my God! lo! Ayyub knoweth that so long as Thou per- 
mittest him to enjoy his soul and his children Thou wilt give him wealth. 
Wilt Thou, then, give me power over his children? For they are the 
temptation that leads astray and goes to the mark; against it the hearts 
of men cannot stand up and against it their patience is not strong.” 
Then said God Most High to him, “Depart; I have given thee power 
over his children.” So the enemy of God dropped until he came to the 
sons of Ayyub, the Prophet of God, and they were in their palace. He 
ceased not shaking until the palace threatened to fall from its columns. 
Then one part of the columns came to push against the other, through 
his letting the palace slip down. And he pelted the sons of Ayytb with 
pieces of wood and stones until he mutilated them with every kind of 
mutilation. Then he lifted the palace with them and overturned it and 
they were thrown over, head downwards. Then Iblis departed to Ayyub 
in the form of the teacher who was wont to teach them wisdom, and he 
was broken of head and face with blood flowing from his brain. And he 
narrated to him what had happened and said to him, “O Ayyub! if thou 
wast to see thy sons how they have been tormented, and how the palace 
is overturned with them and they are thrown head downwards with their 
blood and brains flowing from their nostrils and their lips, and if thou 
wast to see how their bellies are split and their entrails scattered, verily 
thy heart would cease to beat!” And he stayed not saying and repeat- 
ing this until Ayyub grew weak on account of him, and wept, and took 
a handful of earth and put it upon his head. Then Iblis seized the 
opportunity given by Ayyub and ascended hastening and rejoicing in 
what had fallen from Ayyub of impatience. But Ayyub delayed not to 
return to the Faith and asked forgiveness and was grateful. Then those 
Angels that accompanied him ascended with his petition for forgiveness 
and with his repentance, and came up with Iblis and reached God before 
him.—And God is all-knowing concerning what happens.—So Iblis 
stood disappointed and downcast. Then he said, “O my God! Ayyub 
knows that so long as Thou permittest him to enjoy his life, Thou wilt 
restore to him wealth and children; and that makes the jeopardy of his 
wealth and children but a slight matter to him. Wilt Thou, then, give 
me power over his life and his body? For I maintain to Thee that if 
Thou try him in his body, he will verily forget Thee, and be unbelieving 
towards Thee, and will deny Thy bounty.” Then said Allah Most High, 
“Depart ; I have given thee power over his body, but thou shalt have no 
power over his tongue or heart, nor over his reason.” And He, by Allah! 
knew best concerning Ayyub that He did not give Iblis power over him 
except as a grace that He might increase to him the recompense and 
make him an example to the patient and an object of remembrance to 
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creatures in all trial, that they might take example from him in patience 
and hope of recompense. Then the enemy of God dropped quickly and 
found Ayyiib worshiping. And before he lifted his head he came to 
him from the side of the earth where his face was and blew into his nos- 
trils a blast by which his body turned white and was disquieted. Then 
there came out upon him from crown to foot warts like sheep tails and 
an itching befell him which he could not overcome and against which he 
could not refrain from scratching. So he scratched with his nails until 
they all fell out. Then he scratched them with pieces of rough hair- 
cloth until he cut them; then with earthenware and rough stones. And 
he ceased not scratching them until his flesh fell off and he was cut and 
changed and smelt evilly. Then the people of the town thrust him out 
and put him on a rubbish heap and made over him a hut, and all God’s 
creatures abandoned him save only his wife, Rahma bint Ifra’im b. 
Yusuf b. Ya‘qiib (Upon them be Peace!). She kept repeatedly coming 
to him with what would help him, and honoring him. 

Then when his three companions saw how God had tried him they 
suspected him and abandoned him yet did not leave the Faith he 
preached. But when his trial grew long, they set out and came to him 
and blamed him and said to him, “Repent from the sin for which thou 
art punished.” Sois the story. And there was present with them a youth, 
little of years, and he had trusted him and believed in him; so he said, 
“O Elders! ye have spoken, and ye are more worthy to speak on account 
of your years, but ye have left out of that which has been said some- 
thing better than what ye have said, and from the opinion something 
sounder than what ye have opined, and from the affair something more 
beautiful than what ye have arranged; and there belongs to Ayyib 
against you some right and consideration more excellent than that which 
ye have rendered. Then know ye not, O Elders! the right of him whom 
ye belittle and the inviolability of him whom ye injure, of the man whom 
ye abuse and suspect? Know ye not that Ayyub is the Prophet of God 
and His beloved and His elect and His chosen one of the people of the 
earth in this very day? Then, lo ye! ye know not and God Most High 
has not imparted to you that He is displeased with aught of Ayyub’s 
affair since He gave him that which He gave him up to this very day. 
And ye know not that He has diminished from him aught of the honor 
wherewith He honored him nor that Ayyub has been other than true in 
all the time that ye have companied with him until this very day. And if 
it is the trial that has discredited him with you and has degraded him in 
your regards, ye know that God Most High tries His Prophets and 
Friends and Martyrs and Saints and that their trial is no indication that 
He is displeased with them, nor does it mean that they are opposing 
themselves to Him; but it is an honor and good bestowed upon them. 
And even though Ayyub held no such position as this with regard to 
God and ye were not his brethren by way of companionship,” it is not 

15 Apparently it means that they were the companions (Ashab) of Ayytb as a Prophet 


in the technical sense in which companions of Muhammad are spoken of, that is, those con- 
temporaries who were in immediate intercourse with him as believers. 
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seemly for the wise man that he should censure his brother in time of 
trial ; and he should not reproach him or abuse him with that which he 
knows not while he is distressed and grieved. But he should have com- 
passion upon him and weep with him and ask of God pardon for him 
and grieve for his grieving and guide him to the right course in his 
affairs. There is no wise or rightly guided man who is ignorant of this; 
then God, God remember ye! O ye Elders! of the might of God and of 
His glory and of the thought of death ye have that which lames your 
tongues and breaks your hearts. Know ye not that God has servants 
whom His dread brings to silence though they stammer not nor are they 
dumb ; and that among them are eloquent men, generous, clear-speaking, 
gifted, knowers of God and His workers? But when they think upon 
the might of God their tongues are lamed and their skin creeps and 
their hearts are broken and their reason bewildered—a tribute to the 
mightiness of God Most High and to His power and glory. Then, when- 
ever they recover they go emulously upon their way to God Most High 
with pure, good deeds, reckoning themselves among evil sinners, although 
they are free from ill-doing. And they reckon themselves with those that 
are remiss and that fall short, although they are verily acute and power- 
ful. But they consider not as much for God that which is much, and 
are not well pleased with a little for Him; they embolden not themselves 
against Him with actions but they are fearful and terrified, lowly and 
humble.” 

Then said Ayyub: “Lo! God Most High soweth wisdom by His mercy 
in the heart of the believer whether he be great or small. Then, when 
it springs up in the heart, God Most High makes it manifest upon the 
tongue; and wisdom is not from the presence of age or hoariness, nor 
from length of experience. But when God hath made a creature wise in 
youth, his position with the wise doth not fail since they see the light of 
favor from God Most High upon him.” 

Then Ayyub approached the three and said: “Ye have come unto me 
wrathful; ye have feared before ye were made afraid and ye have wept 
before ye were beaten. How had it been with you, had I said to you: 
‘Give alms for me of your wealth, perhaps God will save me, and offer 
for me an offering, perhaps God will accept it and be pleased with me’? 
But, lo ye! ye marvel at yourselves and ye think that ye are preserved 
by your good deeds; so ye desire for yourselves that which is pleasing 
and show yourselves proud. But if ye considered what is betwixt you 
and your Lord, and spoke the truth, ye would verily find that ye have 
faults which God hath veiled upon you by the forgiveness with which He 
hath clothed you. But as for me, in time gone by men honored me, 
and my speech was listened to and my truth known and I obtained my 
right of my adversary. And this day I come and there is neither counsel 
nor speech for me with you, but ye are this day more grievous against 
me than that which has come upon me.” 

Then he turned from them and approached his Lord, seeking help 
and drawing nigh unto Him. And he said: “My Lord! wherefore hast 
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Thou created me? Would that, since Thou abhorrest me, Thou hadst 
not created me! would that I were a rag” that my mother had thrown 
away! Or would that I knew the sin of which I have been guilty and 
the deed which I have done that Thou hast turned Thy generous face 
from me! Or that Thou wouldst slay me and join me to my fathers! for 
death is fairer to me,O my God! Have I not been to the stranger an 
abode, and to the needy repose, and to the orphan a guardian, and to the 
widow a protector? My God! I am acreature abased; if Thou dealest 
kindly with me, the grace is Thine; and if Thou dealest evilly, in Thy 
hand is my punishment. Thou hast made me a target for trial, and for 
temptation a butt. A trial has befallen me; if Thou hadst given it rule 
over a camel, it would have been too weak to bear it; Then how can my 
weakness bear it, my God? My fingers fall in pieces and I cannot lift a 
morsel of food except with my two hands together, and they reach not 
my mouth save with effort from me. My God! one by one fall the 
inner parts of my mouth and the flesh of my head; there is nothing 
stopping the way between my ears, but the one of them is seen from the 
other; and my brain flows out of my mouth. My God! the hair of my 
eyes falls away as though my face were burned with fire, and the pupils 
of my eyes hang down upon my cheeks. And my tongue swells until it 
fills my mouth; and food enters it not but it chokes me; and my lips 
swell until the upper presses against my nose and the lower against 
my chin. And my bowels fall in pieces within me; food enters not but 
it comes out as it enters; I feel it not and it benefits me not. And the 
strength of my feet is gone; they are as though they had withered, and 
I am not able to bear them. And my wealth is gone; I have fallen to 
asking with my hand, and there feeds me with a single morsel he whom 
I was nourishing—so he bestows it upon me and reproaches me. My 
God! my children have perished ; if one of them had remained he would 
have aided me against my trial and availed for me. My people are 
weary of me; my relatives are disobedient to me ; my acquaintances show 
antipathy to me; my friend is averse to me; and my companions pass 
me by. My claims are denied and my good deeds are forgotten; I cry 
out for help and they succor me not; I excuse myself and they excuse 
me not. I summon my servant and he answereth me not; I entreat my 
maid servant and she has'no compassion on me. And it is Thy decree 
that has abased me, and made me vile, and scorned me, and set me up 
for derision ; and it is Thy power that has made me sick and has wasted 
my body. But if my Lord would take away the awe that is in my breast 
and loose my tongue, I would speak in the fullness of my mouth. And 
if it were fitting for the creature to contend for himself, I would have 
hope that He would heal me thereat of that which is in me. But He has 
cast me away and separated Himself from me; He sees me but I see 
Him not; He hears me but I hear Him not; He looks not unto me so as 
to have pity on me; He draws not near to me and draws me not near to 
Him so that I might speak in my guiltiness and defend myself.” 


16 For a more exact rendering, see Lane, s. v. hida. 
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Then, when Ayyub had said that—and his companions were with 
him—a cloud overshadowed them and the companions thought that it 
was punishment. And then was proclaimed: “O Ayyub! lo! God Most 
High speaketh unto thee. Ho! I have drawn near to thee and have not 
ceased to be close to thee; so arise and embolden thyself in thy excuse, 
and speak in thy guiltiness, and defend thyself, and gird on thee thy 
tunic, and arise as the mighty man arises; for it is not fitting that there 
should contend with Me except a mighty man, My like. And it is not 
fitting that there should contend with Me except one who can put a nose 
rein" in the mouth of the lion and kids in the mouth of the ‘Anqa'’ and 
flesh in the mouth of the Dragon, who can measure a measure of fire and 
mete a weight of wind and bind the vehemence of the sun and lead back 
yesterday. Verily, thy soul has made thee wish for a thing that cannot 
be attained with the like of thy strength, and if, when thy soul made 
thee wish for that and summoned thee to it, thou hadst remembered 
what manner of desire it was desiring, it had been well for thee. Wouldst 
thou in thy weakness vie with Me or in thy error contend with Me or in 
thy fault argue with Me? Where wast thou with Me in the day when I 
formed the earth and set it on its foundation? Knowest thou with what 
measure I measured it or wast thou passing by its borders with Me? 
Or dost thou know what is beyond its corners and upon what I set its 
sides? In obedience to thee does the water bear up the earth or in thy 
wisdom is the water upon the earth as a covering? Where wast thou 
with Me on the day when I raised the heaven as a roof in the air without 
cords holding it and pillars carrying it not underneath? Is it attained 
by thy wisdom that its stars pursue their course and journey on, and is 
it by thy command that its day and its night interchange? Where wast 
thou with Me on the day when I filled the seas and caused the rivers to 
burst forth? Did thy power bind the waves of the seas in their borders 
or does thy power open the wombs when they have reached their term? 
Where wast thou with Me on the day when I formed the water upon the 
earth and set up the peaks of the mountains? Art thou able to carry 
them or dost thou know what is the weight of that which is in them? 
Where is the water which I made to descend from heaven? Dost thou 
know how many a land I have destroyed and how many a drop I have 
counted and divided the showers? Or does thy power arouse the clouds 
and scatter the water? Dost thou know what are the voices of the thun- 
der and from what thing is the flame of the lightning? Hast thou seen 
the depth of the sea and dost thou know what is beyond the air? Or 
dost thou know where is the treasury of the day in the night and where 
the path of light, and in what dialect the trees converse and where is the 
treasury of the wind and where the mountains of hail? Or dost thou 
know Who formed reason in the breasts of men and opened ears and 
eyes? And Who subdued the Angels to His rule and Who conquered 


17 So in the text, but there seems to be some confusion or corruption. I am unable to 
suggest a correction. See, however, Lane, Lexicon, p. 1248 b, middle of column. 
18 The same as the Rikh, the Roc of our childhood. See Lane, 1001 Nights, III., pp. 85 ff. 
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the mighty ones by His own might, and divides sustenance to beasts and 
to men by His wisdom? And Who divides to the lions their sustenance 
and makes the birds to know their food and inclines them to their chicks? 
And Who freed the wild animals from servitude and made their dwellings 
in the open field ?— they delight not in voices and fear not rulers. Is it by 
thy wisdom that their mothers incline to them and bring forth food for 
them from their breasts, and prefer life for them rather than for them- 
selves? Or by thy wisdom does the eagle see his distant prey and is, in 
the morning, in the tracts of air? Where wast thou on the day that I 
created al- Yahmut— his place is where the dust ceases—and al-Lutiya?” 
—they two bear the mountains and cities and inhabited lands, their 
tusks are like long fir trees and their heads like mountains and the fibers 
of their thighs are like pillars of brass. Didst thou fill their skins with 
flesh and didst thou fill their heads with brains? Hadst thou any share in 
the forming of them or hadst thou part in the strength that overcame 
them or is it attainable by thy strength that thou shouldst set thy hands 
upon their heads or shouldst lie in wait by the way to restrain them and 
turn them aside from their strength? Where wast thou in the day when 
I formed the Dragon? His food is in the sea and his dwelling in the 
air; his eyes flash fire; his nostrils pour forth smoke; his ears are like 
the bow of the clouds, there pours forth from them flame, as though he 
were a whirling wind-column of dust; his belly burns and his breath flames 
and his foam is hot coals like unto rocks; it is as though the clash of his 
teeth were sounds of thunder and the glance of his eye were the flashing 
of lightning ; armies pass him by while he is lying; nothing terrifies him, 
in him there is no joint; masses of iron with him are as straw and brass 
with him as threads; he fears not the bowman and dreads not the fall 
of rocks upon his body; he destroys all that by which he passes. 
Wilt thou take him in thy snare or set a curb in his jaw? Canst thou 
number his life or dost thou know his term? Hast thou learned his food 
or dost thou know what he has ravaged in the earth, and what he will 
ravage in that which remains to him of his life? Or canst thou endure 
his anger when he is angry or command him and he will obey thee? 
Blessed is God, the best of Makers!” 

Then said Ayyub (Upon him be Peace!): “I am too little for this 
thing which has descended upon me. Would that the earth were split 
for me that so I might pass away! Would that I had not spoken a thing 
to anger my Lord when trial gathered upon me! My God! Thou hast 
made me as an enemy to Thee, but Thou knowest me and knowest my 
honesty. And I know that all that of which Thou hast spoken is the 
work of Thy hands and the disposal of Thy wisdom, and mightier yet 


19 By change in the diacritical points these could become Bahamith and Liwyatha, 
forms fairly near POMS and taal . But the forms in Arabic appear always as here. 
They are names of the great fish on the back of which, in Muslim cosmogony, the earth rests. 
To be strictly accurate, its Ismis Litiyad, its Kunya is Balhat, and its Lagab is Yahmut! 
See p. 4 of the book from which this account of Job is translated. Probably Ka'b, Wabb, and 
Ibn ‘Abbas have to bear the responsibility for this among them. Yet Wahb here seems to 
regard them as two separate creatures. 
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than this, if Thou didst will it. I know that naught baffles Thee; that 
the concealed is not concealed from Thee and that the distant is not dis- 
tant for Thee. Who is this that thinks that he can secrete from Thee a 
secret?—but Thou knowest what thoughts enter hearts. And I have 
learned from Thee in this my trial that which I knew not, and I fear 
that there may be a greater thing than what I was fearing. I was only 
hearing Thy voice but now there is seeing with the eye. I spoke, when 
I spoke, only that Thou mightest exculpate me; and I keep silence, 
when I keep silence, that Thou mayest have mercy upon me. A word— 
but what a word!—has passed upon my tongue and I will not again 
repeat it. I have laid my hand upon my mouth and bitten my tongue; 
I have joined my cheek to the dust and hidden my face in it for my 
abasement; and I keep silence what time my sin makes me keep silence. 
Then, forgive me what I said and I shall not again do aught at which 
Thou wouldst be displeased in me.” 

Then said God Most High: “O Ayyub! My sentence has been car- 
ried out on thee and My compassion has outstripped My anger. When 
thou sinnedst I forgave thee what thou didst say and I have had com- 
passion on thee and have given thee back thy family and thy wealth 
and as many more with them, that thou mayest be to them that come 
after thee a sign and an example for the people of affliction and a conso- 
lation to those who are patient. Then stamp with thy foot; this is a 
place to wash in, cool and a beverage, in it is healing. And offer an 
offering for thy companions and ask pardon for them; for they have 
been rebellious against Me in regard to thee.” 

Then he stamped with his foot, and there burst forth for him a spring, 
and he entered into it and drank, and Ged caused to pass from him what 
was in him of his trial. Then he came forth and sat, and his wife came 
up and kept seeking him in his lair and found him not. So she became 
confounded, like one distraught, and passed by him and said, “O servant 
of God! hast thou knowledge of him who was tried of God, who was 
here?” Then he said to her, “ Wouldst thou know him when thou hadst 
seen him?” She said, “Yes, and how should I not know him?” Then 
he smiled and said, “Lo, I am he!” And she knew him when he laughed, 
and she embraced him. 

Said Ibn ‘Abbas: By Him in Whose hand my soul is, she did not 
cease embracing him until there had come to them all that had been 
theirs, of wealth and children. And that is the meaning of Him Most 
High: “And remember Ayyiib when he cried unto his Lord, Truly evil 
has touched me,” with the rest of the verse. And the learned disagree 
as to the time of his crying out thus, and as to the duration of his trial 
and the cause on account of which he said, Evil has touched me. There 
narrated to us the Imam Abu-l-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Sahl, dic- 
tating in the mouth of Rabi' I, in the year 384: There related unto us” 


20 In this ‘chain each There related unto us, with what follows it, is to be understood as 
spoken by the traditionist whose name immediately precedes. It is the regular formula used 
by Muslims in authenticating a tradition. 
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Abii Talib ‘Umar b. ar-Rabi' b. Sulayman, the timber merchant in Misr : 
There related unto us Yahya b. Ayyub, the dealer in fodder: There 
related unto us Sa‘id b. Abi Maryam: There related unto us Nafi' b. 
Yazid from ‘Ugay] from Ibn Shihab from Anas b. Malik: He said: There 
said the Apostle of God (May God be gracious unto him and give him 
Peace!): Ayyiib remained in his trial eighteen years. Then near and far 
cast him off except two men of his brethren who were wont to come to 
him morning and evening. And one of them said to his fellow, “By 
Allah, Ayyib has sinned a sin which none of men has sinned.” His fel- 
low said to him, “ Whence knowest thou that?” He said, “During the 
eighteen years that he has been tried, God has not had compassion on 
him or dispelled that in which he is.” Then when they came to Ayyub 
in the evening, the man rested not until he had told that to him. But 
Ayyub said, “I know not what ye two are saying, but God knows that 
whenever I pass by two men disputing together and using the name of 
God Most High, I return to my house and turn away from them through 
dislike that they should use the name of God Most High except in truth.” 
So is the story. And he was wont to go out for his need ; then, when 
he had done his need, his wife took him by the hand till he had returned. 
But one day he made her wait. And that was because God Most High 
revealed to Ayyiib in his place, Stamp with thy foot, with the rest of the 
verse. Then she thought him slow and came to see what was his affair. 
And God Most High had caused to pass from him all that was upon him 
of his trial, and he was the handsomest that was. And when she saw 
him she said to him, “Hast thou seen the Prophet of God, who is in 
trial?” He said, “Lo, I am he!” 

And he had two threshing floors, a threshing floor for wheat and a 
threshing floor for barley. And God Most High sent two clouds; and 
when the one of them was over the threshing floor of wheat, it poured 
out gold into it until it ran over, and the other poured out silver into the 
threshing floor of barley until it ran over. 

And it is handed down in a tradition that God Most High rained 
upon him locusts of gold, and he fell to gathering some of them into his 
robe. Then He proclaimed to him, “O Ayyub! do I not suffice thee in 
the stead of what thou seest?” He said, “Yea, O my Lord! but I am 
dependent on Thy bounty and sustenance and compassion, and who can 
be satiated of Thy favor?” 

And al-Hasan said: Ayyub (Upon him be Peace!) was cast out upon 
a rubbish heap in a dunghill of the Sons of Isra’il for seven years and 
some months, and crawling things frequented him. 

And Wahb said: It was not an itching (or gangrene) that was in 
Ayyub; there only came out of him something like a woman’s teat ; 
then it would burst. 

Al-Hasan said: And there remained to him no wealth or children or 
friend and not one drew near him except Rahma, his wife. She was 
patient along with him, serving him and bringing him food and praising 
God with him when he praised Him. And Ayyib, in spite of the condition 
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he was in, without intermission spoke of God Most High and glorified 
Him and was patient under that with which God was trying him. Then 
Iblis, the enemy of God, in complaint at the patience of Ayyub, cried 
with a cry that gathered his bands from the quarters of the earth. And 
when they had come together unto him, they said to him, “What is thy 
need?” He said, “This creature hath worn me out. I asked my Lord 
to give me power over his wealth and his children, and I left to him 
neither wealth nor children, but that did not increase in him aught but 
patience and glorifying of God. Then I had power over his body and I 
left him sore ulcered, cast away upon a rubbish heap, approached by 
none except his wife. But I have been disgraced with my Lord, and I 
seek aid of you, that ye may aid me against him.” Then they said to 
him, “Where is thy guile and where thy knowledge by which thou didst 
destroy him that is gone?”* He said, “Vain is all that with Ayyub, so 
counsel ye me!” They said, “We will counsel thee with that which thou 
gavest to Adam when thou sentest him forth of the Garden. Whence didst 
thou cometohim?” He said, “From the side of his wife.” Then they said, 
“Then thy affair with Ayyub is from the side of his wife ; for he cannot dis- 
obey her and none draws near to him except she.” He said, “Ye have hit 
the mark.” Then he departed and came to the wife of Ayyub; and she 
was seeking alms. And he presented himself to her in the form of a man 
and said, “Where is thy husband, O handmaid of God?” And she said, 
“Tt is he who scratches his sores and in whose body crawling things fre- 
quent.” Then when he heard her speak he longed that it should be a 
speech of complaint, and tempted her, and reminded her of what she 
had been in of pleasantness and wealth, and of the beauty and youth- 
fulness of Ayyub, and of what on that day he was in of evils and that 
these would never be parted from him. So said Al-Hasan. Then she 
cried out, and when she cried out, he knew that she was complaining, 
and he brought her a kid and said to her, “Verily, let Ayyib sacrifice 
this to me and he will recover.” So he said; but she went her way, cry- 
ing out, and said, “O Ayyub! how long shall thy Lord punish thee and 
not give thee rest? Where is the wealth, where the cattle, where the 
children, where the friends? Where is thy beautiful robe? It has been 
changed and became like ashes. And where thy beautiful body? It has 
been tried and worms frequent in it. Sacrifice this kid and find rest.” 
Then Ayyiib said to her, “The enemy of God came to thee, and put 
thoughts into thee, and thou didst agree with him. Woe to thee! Hast 
thou considered that for which thou weepest and in which we were, of 
wealth and children and health; who graciously bestowed it on us?” 
She said, “God.” He said, “And how long did He allow us to enjoy it?’ 
She said, “Eighty years.” He said, “And since how long has God tried 
us with this trial?” She said, “Seven years.” He said, “Woe to thee! 
By Allah! thou art not just nor hast thou behaved justly to thy Lord. 
Shouldst thou not be patient eighty years in this trial with which our 
Lord has tried us since we were in prosperity so long? By Allah! if He 


21 Apparently Adam. 
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heal me I shall verily scourge thee with a hundred scourgings because 
thou wouldst have me sacrifice to another than God Most High. Thy 
meat and thy drink which thou bringest me are unlawful to me; I will 
not taste of aught that thou bringest me since thou hast said this. So 
get thee from me; I will not see thee.” And he drove her away and she 
went. Then when Ayyib saw that he had driven away his wife, and 
that there was with him neither meat nor drink nor friend, he prostrated 
himself to God in worship. And he said, “My Lord, truly evil hath 
touched me.” Thereupon he rendered the affair unto his Lord and was 
resigned. And he said, “But Thou art the most merciful of those that 
show mercy.” Then it was said to him, “Lift up thy head; an answer 
has been sent thee. Stamp with thy foot,” with the rest of the verse. 
So he stamped with his foot, and a spring of water burst forth, and he 
washed. And there did not remain any external thing of his disease, but 
its trace fell away, and God caused to pass from him all pain and disease 
and all ailment, and his youth returned to him and his beauty fairer 
than what it was and more excellent than what had gone. Then lo! he 
stamped with his foot, and there burst forth another spring, and he drank 
of it, and there remained not within him any disease but it came forth, 
and he stood up sound and clothed with a full, fair dress. So is the 
story. Then he fell to turning to the right and to the left and he saw 
not aught of that which had been his, of people and of children and of 
wealth, but God Most High had doubled it. And he went forth and 
took seat in a lofty place. Thereupon, lo! his wife said within herself, 
“Consider now; if he have driven me away, who will feed him? Shall I 
abandon him that he die of hunger and thirst and the wild beasts eat 
him? By Allah! I will return to him.” Then she returned but did not 
see the rubbish heap, and the place as she had known it before was 
changed. So she fell to wondering about where the rubbish heap had 
been and weeping; and Ayytb was watching her. So is the story. But 
she dreaded him in the full, fair dress and did not go near to him or ask 
him. So Ayyib sent to her and summoned her and said to her, “What 
dost thou seek, O handmaid of God?” She said, “I seek that tried one 
who was abandoned on this rubbish heap. I know not whether he has 
perished or what has been done with him.” Then said Ayytib (Upon 
him be Peace !), “What was he to thee?” And she wept and said, “My 
husband. And hast thou seen him?” He said, “And wouldst thou know 
him if thou sawest him?” She said, “And should he be concealed from 
me?” Then she began to gaze at him—and she was in awe of him— 
and said, “Lo! he was the likest to thee of God’s creation when he was 
in sound health.” He said, “I am Ayyib. Thou wouldst have me sacri- 
fice to Iblis; but I obeyed God and disobeyed Satan, and He restored 
unto me what thou seest.” 

And Ka'‘b said: Ayyub was seven years in his trial. But Wahb 
said: He abode in that trial three years, not a day more. And when 
Ayyub overcame Iblis (God curse him!), and Iblis could not do aught 
with him, he threw himself in the way of his wife in a guise which was 
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not like to the guise of the Sons of Adam, in might and bulk and beauty. 
And he was on a steed, not of the steeds of mankind; it had might and 
comeliness and beauty. Then he said unto her, “Thou art the wife of 
Ayyib, the Tried?” She said, “Yes.” He said, “And dost thou know 
me?” She said, “No.” He said, “I am the God of the earth; and I 
am he who hath wrought with thy husband what I have wrought. And 
that was because he served the God of heaven and left me and angered 
me. But if he will prostrate himself unto me with but one prostration, I 
will restore unto him what was yours, of wealth and children; for they 
are with me.” Then he showed her them in the hollow of the Wady 
where he had met her. 

Wahb said: And I have heard that he said to her, “If thy husband 
eat food over which the name of God has not been pronounced, he will 
be healed of the affliction in which he is”— but God knows best. And 
the Enemy of God wished to approach him through her. And I have 
read in some of the Books” that Iblis said to Rahma, “And if thou wilt, 
prostrate thyself to me with but one prostration that I may restore to 
thee the children and the wealth and heal thy husband.” Then she 
returned to Ayyub and told him what he had said to her and what he 
wished. And he said, “Verily! the Enemy of God wished to tempt thee 
from thy faith.” Thereupon Ayyiib swore, if God healed him, to beat 
her with a hundred scourgings. And it was then that he said, “Evil 
hath touched me; because that Iblis has coveted that my wife should 
prostrate herself to him, and has summoned her and me to Unbelief.” 
So is the story. Thereupon God Most High had compassion upon 
Rahma, the wife of Ayyiib, for her patience along with him in his trial, 
and relieved her, yet sought to keep sacred the oath of Ayytib. So He 
commanded that he should take a bundle of branches, as many as a hun- 
dred light slender stalks, and beat her with one blow; as He Most High 
has said, Take in thine hand a rod and strike with it, nor break thine 
oath, with the rest of the verse. 

And the wife of Ayyib had been laboring for gain and working for 
people and bringing him his food. Then when his trial grew long, and 
people wearied of her, and no one wished to employ her, she begged one 
day for something to give him to eat but did not get anything. So she 
cut away a lock” from her head and sold it for a cake of bread and 
brought it to him. Then he said to her, “Where is thy lock?” And she 
told him; and on that he said, “ Evil hath touched me.” 

And it is said that he said so only when the worms attacked his heart 
and tongue, and he dreaded that he might be rendered incapable of pro- 
nouncing the name of God and of thought. And it is said that he said 
so only when a worm fell from his thigh, and he took it and put it back 
in its place and said to it, “Eat, for God hath made me thy food.” 
Then it bit him such a bite that his pain increased over all that he had 
endured from the bites of the worms. 


221s this simple lying or is it in some Targum or Midrash? 
23Qarn. But? 
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And ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar said: Ayyub had two brethren and they 
came to him but stayed at a distance from him; for they were not able 
to draw near him on account of his evil stench. Then one of them said 
to his fellow, “If God had known aught good in Ayyub, he had not tried 
him as thou seest.” And Ayyub never heard aught that was more 
harsh against him than that saying; nor was he distressed by aught that 
befell him as he was distressed by that saying. On that he said, “ Evil 
hath touched me.” Thereafter he said, “O God! if Thou knowest that 
I have never passed a night satisfied with food while I knew anywhere 
one anhungered, then acknowledge me to be a speaker of truth.” Then 
He acknowledged him; and those two were listening. Thereupon he 
said, “O God! if Thou knowest that I have never used a shirt while I 
knew that there was anywhere one who was naked, then acknowledge me 
to be a speaker of truth.” And He acknowledged him; and those two 
were listening. Then he fell down and worshiped God. 

And it is said that the sentence, Evil hath touched me, refers to the 
exulting of enemies. That is shown by the tradition that people said 
to him after he had been restored, ‘“ What was most grievous to thee in 
thy Trial?” and that he said, “The exulting of enemies.” And one of 
them has recited to the same effect : 


“All misfortunes from time to time befall youth; then they are made 
light of, save the exulting of the envious. 
Lo! the days of misfortunes are accomplished, but the exulting of 


enemies is ever in the path.” 


Al-Junayd said : In this verse [Qur. XXI., 83 ; see p.... ] he exhibited 
to Him poverty of asking, so that He should bestow upon him with 
munificence in His gift. And that is the saying of Him Most High, 
“And We lightened the burden of his woe and We gave him back his 
family,” with the rest of the verse. And the learned differ as to how that 
was. Some say that after God had tried Ayyub in this world, He gave 
him a similar family, but that those who had perished were not restored 
to him in this world. He only promised Ayyub that He would give them 
in the world to come. And Wahb said that he had seven daughters and 
three sons.” But others said, “Nay! God Most High restored them to 
him themselves and gave to him his family and as many as they with 
them.” This is the saying of Ibn Mas‘ud and Ibn ‘Abbas and Qatada 
and Ka‘b. They say that God Most High restored them to life and gave 
him as many again as they; and this saying is likest to the plain sense 
of the verse. 

And it is mentioned that the life of Ayyub was ninety-three years and 
that he appointed his son Hawmal to teach the people after his death ;” 


24 Contrast Job, 42:13. But there is probably some confusion at this point, as the text 
is grammatically impossible. It runs: Kana lahu sab‘u banatin wa-thalathu 
banina. 

25 I have translated this somewhat generally, but still faithfully. A more exact render- 
ing would involve a lengthy explanation dealing with a point of constitutional law. Inci- 


dentally it proves that the author was a Shi'ite. 
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and that God sent as prophet after him Bishr b. Ayyub and named him 
Dhi-l-Kifl and commanded him to pray to His Unity; and that he 
remained in ash-Sham all his life until he died, and that the extent of 
his life was ninety-five years; and that he appointed as teacher after 
him his son ‘Abdan; and that God sent after him Shu'‘ayb (Peace be 


upon him!). 
And God knows best.”® 


In this long extract there are many points of interest to the 
student of the religious ideas of the Muslims, and of such of these, 
more especially, as are drawn from Judaism; but this is not the 
place to enter upon that subject. What we have to notice is the 
curious mingling of streams from the two sources, the popular 
tradition and our book of Job. In the Qur’an we had the popular 
tradition pure and simple; nothing had reached Muhammad of 
any questioning or rebellion on the part of Job. He had suffered ; 
had been patient; had been rewarded. The source of his suffer- 
ing is left obscure. Satan had touched him; by what authority, 
for what cause, we are not told. On that question the Muslim 
community exercised its ingenuity, as we have seen in al-Bayda- 
wis commentary, but it never entered their heads to question the 
spirit in which Job received his sufferings. 

Yet among the Muslims were many who knew the truth of the 
case. There were Jews who had embraced Islém, and in the 
sacred books of whose old faith the story of the patriarch was told 
at length. Were they to make use of their knowledge, show them- 
selves men learned in the ‘Stories of the Ancients,” and, inci- 
dentally, dethrone Job from the saintly place which he held in the 
Muslim mind? It was a hard position they were in, and a dan- 
gerous. They might add to the knowledge given by Muhammad 
and held by the Muslims—that was simple; but this was a case 
of correcting and changing it, and there lay danger. Some had 
attempted it in old days with Muhammad himself—and suffered 
for their pains. Others, after Muhammad’s death, had attempted 
to introduce some of their old, familiar stories, which, though not 
contradicting, did not sound quite in unison with the faith of 
Islam, and had been harshly rebuked. Ka‘b, one of our Jewish 
authorities here, could remember such a collision with Ibn ‘Abbas, 

26 This by no means indicates doubt on the part of the writer as to the truth of what has 


preceded. It is sometimes used in that way, but it is also added to statements and traditions 
which are based upon the most unexceptionable authority. It is agnostic more than any- 


thing else. 
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when he had been compelled to submit himself with all humility.” 
But there was another side. The Muslims would ask them from 
time to time for stories about the prophets—were not they pos- 
sessors and readers of The Books ?—that mysterious term which 
we meet so often in Muslim theology. When thus pressed it was 
hard for a man not to consent and gain honor and profit by so 
doing. Yet all that these Jewish Muslims gave out had to be 
squared with the rule of Islam; their necks might be in peril if 
they made any mistake. And so our Job had not passed through 
all his trials when his fragments had been gathered and fixed in 
the Hebrew canon. He had still to suffer at the hands of Ka‘b, 
Wahb, and all the rest; his indictment of the rule of the universe 
had to be cut out; his cry of agony diluted to the meekest wail ; 
and the only part of his book which remains in anything like 
its true form is the overbearing and genuinely Semitic speech 
of the Lord— it needed no change to appear in decent Muslim 
company. 

So I would explain the form of the story of Job as told 
by those Jewish Muslims. It might be asked if some inter- 
mediate source, or sources, did not come in between, but it can 
hardly be doubted that both Ka‘b and Wahb knew Hebrew and 
had access to our book. Targums and Midrashim may have 
assisted them in their manipulations, but the burden of the crime 
lies upon them personally. Some of their changes are curious 
and hard to explain. Elihu, if it be Elihu, appears in a very 
different réle and is used by them to explain Job’s calamity 
and defend him against his friends. The Satan has embraced 
Islam in the most absolute sense. He has become a Shaytan, 
one of the fallen Jinn, and, instead of wandering up and down 
in the earth, plays eavesdropper in heaven. Yet he is one of 
God’s servants and addresses his Master as ““My God.” In 
this respect he is still the accusing angel of the Old Testa- 
ment. Job's wife has been much developed. There seems 
from very early times to have been a feeling that more could 
be made of her, that there was here a waste of good artistic 
material. Even the LXX. appears to have felt the fascination 
that has led some to write of the girlhood of Shakespeare’s hero- 
ines and to speculate on the character of Don Quixote’s niece. 


27P.15 of the text from which I have translated. See, too, Sprenger’s Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad, Vol. III., p. ex. 
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It is curious to note, in view of the supposed oriental attitude 
towards women, that she develops, in some respects, more amiably 
than Job. 

But along with these Jewish contributions there are mixed 
traditions of pure Muslim origin. These go back to Muhammad 
himself, to Ibn ‘Abbas, to al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali and grand- 
son of Muhammad, to ‘Abd Allah,son of the Khalifa ‘Umar, and to 
others. In these we probably have a mixture of the folk-tale, bits 
of Jewish story that have filtered through, and simple oriental 
imagination. The Oriental abhors a vacuum, and has no scruples 
as to how he fills the gap. 

We have now followed the traces, from Ezekiel down to the 
vast abyss of Muslim superstition, of what I believe to be the 
original form of the story of Job, and the question may fittingly 
arise: Do these traces enable us to reconstruct, with any exact- 
ness, what were the details of that story? Was the Satan in it? 
Were Job’s friends in it? I cannot see my way to a definite 
answer to these questions. Apparently the Satan was not in the 
story as it reached Theodore of Mopsuestia; nor does he appear 
clearly in Muhammad’s version in the Qur’an. But in this latter 
case it is well to remember how jerky and allusive is the treat- 
ment which Muhammad gives the story, and that the Qur’an com- 
mentators felt that the phrase, Satan has touched me, called for 
explanation. They would have expected Thou hast touched me, 
as it is hard to think that Satan could have power to injure one 
of God’s prophets. And, again, as to Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the fact that he takes offense at the interview between the Satan 
and the Lord may be pressed too far. He may only have 
objected to some of the words used, and the folk-tale of his 
childhood may well have had that expression of the humor and 
irreverence of the people. For it cannot be denied that the 
Satan, as Wellhausen has keenly pointed out, belongs to the 
realm of popular theology. He is the dummer Teufel of western 
folk-lore. He brings with him a humorous atmosphere, has a 
dash of stupidity, and can be beaten and cheated by clever people. 
Here the Lord makes evident fun of him and plays with him to 
suit His own purposes. But all this approaches perilously near 
the margin of guess. As to Job’s wife, it is evident that she 
played the same part in Muhammad’s story as in our book. Of 
the friends of Job we find no trace, but that does not necessarily 
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involve that they were not there. The calamity that befell Job 
and the details of his restoration seem to have been the same. 
But the point that is certain and that remains after all has been 
said is that Muhammad’s Job is utterly resigned and submissive 
to whatever God may send upon him, while the Job of our book 


is led by misfortune to question the justice of the Ruler of the 


Universe, and finally to the position that man has in his con- 
science a guide which he must follow and which may lead him 
in the teeth of what appears to be God’s law. 














THE BABYLONIAN TERM SU’ALU. 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Pu.D., 


Professor of Semitic Languages at the University of Pennsylvania. 


The common term for the nether world in Babylonian is Aralt 
{or Arallu),' but in addition to this there are various other 
names, like E- Kur, Kigallu, Irkalla, and epithets like “land 
without return,” “dark dwelling,” “grave,”* which seem to have 
been used in preference to the real names, perhaps because of the 
desire to avoid terms that conveyed an ill omen.’ 

To these names and epithets, Delitzsch a number of years 
ago added‘ 8u’alu, which he compared with the Hebrew dinw. 
He accepted the word on the basis of several passages in Assyrian 
vocabularies, which will be discussed in this article. 

The late George Bertin, in a brief note,’ questioned the cor- 
rectness of Delitzsch’s deductions, and Jensen* subsequently rein- 
forced Bertin’s arguments and declared that no such word as 
8u’alu existed in Babylonian. Jeremias, in his Babylonisch- 
assyrische Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode (p. 62), 
accepted Delitzsch’s view, and Gunkel' (writing after Jensen) 
clings to sialu. Zimmern,’ too, was apparently not fully con- 
vinced by Bertin and Jensen, but contents himself with the 
assertion that the name SiNw in Babylonian has not yet been 
ascertained “with certainty.”” Meanwhile Delitzsch himself, to 
judge by the omission of the word in his Assyrisches Handwor- 
terbuch, has abandoned his former position, and Schwally’ may 


1See Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 134a. 

2See the writer’s forthcoming Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 557-562. 

3In the Old Testament one notices also the preference to describe the nether world by 
such terms as “ pit,” “lower place,” and the like, rather than to employ the real name or 
names. 

4 Wo lag das Paradies? p. 121; Prolegomena eines neuen Hebrdisch- Aramdischen 
Wéorterbuch, pp. 47 and 145; Assyr. Grammatik, p. 107; The Hebrew Language Viewed in the 
Light of Assyrian Research, p. 20. 

5 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIII., pp. 269-270. 

6 Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 222-224. 

7 Schépfung und Chaos, p. 154. 

8 Ibid., note 5. 

9 Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israel, etc., p. 59, note 2. 
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may be mentioned among those who have unqualifiedly accepted 
Jensen’s view. 

While preparing the chapter in my book on The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria which dealt with the views of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians of the life after death, I was led to a 
renewed examination of the subject, and reached the conclusion 
that Delitzsch’s first opinion represented the more plausible inter- 
pretation of the four passages in lexicographical tablets which 
we now have for the word. In view of the importance of the 
subject, it seems worth while to set forth in detail certain diffi- 
culties that prevent me from accepting Jensen’s deductions, which 
are practically identical with those of Bertin. 

The four passages in lexicographical tablets which enter into 
consideration are: (1) K. 4362, published by the writer in ZA. 
IV., p. 162; (2) II R. 39, 41a-b; (3) II R. 28, No. 4 (add) ;" 
(4) II R. 26, No. 2, 39." The four” passages read : 


ga-ba-ra ki=Su-alu ki 
ka-ni-is ki= 
ab" ki a “ 
nu-kar ki = : 


Jensen’s proposition is to divide Sualu into two parts: Su = 
“the same,” and alu, “city;” and since, in the double-column 
lexicographical tablets where the word occurs, it is followed by ki 
(the determinative for land), Jensen interprets 8u-+ alu + ki as 
“the same—a city, a place.” Taking up the four passages on 
which Jensen bases his arguments, we find that in every case we 
have in the right-hand column of the tablets in question words 
phonetically written. In view of this, we should expect a priori 
to read Sualu as one word. The addition of the determinative 
ki is easily accounted for. In all four passages this determina- 
tive appears also in the left-hand column. It is added to 8u’alu 
as an indication that the proper name Su’alu is meant, i. e., the 
land Su’alu, and not some common noun. The importance of 
the term, and perhaps, also, the very fact of its rare occurrence 
in texts, made it all the more important for the scribe to indicate 


10 Reverse of II R. 34, No. 6. 

11 See Briinnow, Sign List, No. 3840. 

12 Also Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke (3d ed.), p. 83. 

13 A fifth passage, where, however, the reading is very doubtful, will be discussed below. 


14Gloss e-e8. 
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clearly what was meant. In K. 4362 (published by the writer, 
ZA. IV., p. 162) 8u’alu is immediately preceded by kabru, 
“grave,” and turning to the right-hand column we find the 
“grave” ideographically described as “very great house’ and 
“land within house”—that is, “inclosed place.” In the line of 
the left-hand column corresponding to 8u’alu we find ga (or 
ka) bara followed by ki. If gabara is a proper name, as 
Jensen would have it, the determinative ki shows that it is the 
name of a “country.” What, then, is the sense of the explana- 
tion appearing in the right-hand column? If su is an indica- 
tion that gabara is to be repeated, then 8u-+ki might be 
intelligible. Alu, however, is superfluous. Moreover, it may 
be doubted whether any parallel will be found in the lexicograph- 
ical literature to so unintelligible a note as “the same—a city, a 
land,” to indicate that the word in the left-hand column is the 
name of a land and also of a place. In the second passage, IT R. 
39, 41a—b, we find a series of words treated, belonging to the 
stem kanaSu, “to subject.” Corresponding to Su-alu(ki) 
we find kanis(ki). As proper names, neither kani8 nor 
gabara are known, and yet, if they were names both of a city 
and a country, we should expect to find some trace of them in the 
very extensive Babylonian-Assyrian literature. A third passage, 
II R. 28, No. 4, add. (Brinnow, No. 3840), shows even more 
clearly the untenability of Jensen’s theory. It furnishes the 
equation ab+ ki=su’alu(ki). Ab is a common ideograph 
for “house.” The combination of “house” with “land” is pre- 
cisely what we find in one of the ideographs for “‘grave,”’ above 
referred to. To describe the nether world as a house (that is, an 
inclosed place), which is a large country, fits in admirably with 
the Babylonian view of the nether world. In the story of Ishtar’s 
descent to the nether world, Arala is called in one line a “land” 
and in the next a “house.”” If it be added that the ideograph 
for “house” forms the basis for quite a series of compound ideo- 
graphs in which the idea of “house” is taken in the broader 
sense of inclosure, it will be admitted that Jensen’s theory, 
according to which Ab would again be the name of a “city” and 
of “a land,” is, to say the least, rather forced. In the fourth 
passage (II R. 26, No. 2, 39) we find nukar(ki) as the equiva- 
lent to 8u’A@lu(ki). Preceding the line in question, we find a 


15 TV R. 31, obv., ll. 1,4, 5, 7, 12. 
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series of ideographs explained by words all derived from the stem 
nakaru, “to be hostile.” Taking the three terms together 
gabara, kani8, and nukar, which are noted as equivalents 
to Su’alu, and bearing in mind that the religious literature fur- 
nishes a large number of descriptive epithets for the nether 
world, it will appear plausible to regard these three terms in this 
light. For two of the three, fully satisfactory interpretations may 
be offered. It accords with Babylonian conceptions to describe 
Su’alu as “the land of subjection” (Kani8), and we have two 
passages where it is called “the hostile land.” Nergal is spoken 
of, IV R. 26, No. 1, 1. 2, as the one who sweeps the hostile land.” 
The context shows that the nether world is meant. Again, there 
is a reference to Aralfi as “the hostile land,” IV R. 30, col. i, 1, 9. 
As for gabara, Delitzsch (Assyrisches Handworterbuch, p.193a) 
accepts a meaning “‘strong”’ for the stem which would not be out 
of place as an epithet for the strongly guarded nether world.” 
But instead of gabara we may also read kabara, since in the 
preceding lines (right-hand column) we have kabru (“grave”’). 
The reading with k (}) is the one that, other things being equal, 
should be given the preference. On this view 8u’Alu would be 
described as “burial land.” It would be natural for a pedagogue, 
arranging together words belonging to the same stem or stems 
that sound alike, to introduce into the exercise intended for the 
student various terms derived from the stem in question that 
occurred in the religious literature. However this may be, to 
regard kanis, gabara, and nukar (and certainly ab-ki) 
as descriptive of the nether world is preferable to a theory 
which would take them as proper names and force us to assume that 
all four are names of a “city” and of a “land” at the same time. 
Only the capitals of the district give their names to a “country.” 
It would be strange that four capital cities should have entirely 
disappeared. Bertin (Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 
VIII., p. 270) advances a fifth passage, viz.: malak(ki) = 
$8u’Alu(ki), but the syllabary from which he quotes has not 
been published, and Jensen himself does not appear to have full 
confidence in Bertin’s quotation. The reference to a city (not a 
country) Malaki in a defective and obscure passage, III R. 38, 
rev. 18, can hardly be accepted as decisive, nor is the passage in 


16Sapin mat nukurti—forming the refrain for eight lines. 
17Arald is guarded by seven gates. See Jensen’s Kosmologie, p. 175. 
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the syllabary, V R. 23, 10, as conclusive as Jensen appears to 
believe. The syllabary in question consists of three columns. 
The first contains words phonetically written, the second ideo- 
graphic equivalents, while the third furnishes comments of one 
kind or the other. Why, then, should this arrangement be sud- 
denly interrupted by the compiler? Line 10 furnishes the name 
of a place, Bubi, as the preceding lines furnish the names of 
other places, Nineveh, Sirara, etc. The second column gives the 
ideographic equivalents of these names, and, whatever else is to 
be said, there is absolutely nothing to warrant the assumption 
that an exception should be made in the case of Bubi. If Bubi 
has no ideographic equivalent, then the compiler would not have 
introduced the word, and, according to Jensen, Bubi would 
again be the namé of “a city” and a land, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, Bubi is known only as the name of a town in Elam (V R. 
5,50). More than this, the text of the syllabary is defective, and 
the reading 8u-alu(ki) is by no means certain. 

To sum up, then, the interpretation proposed by Jensen for 
$u-alu(ki) is forced for all the four, or even five, passages, and 
not at all applicable to one (II R. 28, No. 4), while this latter 
passage and the juxtaposition with kabru, “grave,” in K. 4362, 
speak decidedly in favor of taking Su-alu as a name of the 
nether world, with the determinative for “country” attached 
because the gathering-place of the dead was regarded as a 
“land.” 

I venture, too, to attach some importance to the fact that in 
the third passage, II R. 26, No. 2, 39, Su-alu is preceded by 
nu-kur-ru, and in view of the fact that the nether world is pic- 
tured as a hostile land, I rm inclined to believe that nukurru is 
likewise an epithet descriptive of Arali. The ideographic equiva- 
lents in the left-hand column, though obscure, favor this view. 
The first of these ideographs is the ordinary one for “land,” the 
second ra means “to seize,” the third is the sign for “god,” 
while the fourth is used for 8almu, “corpse.” To describe 
Aralfi as the land where the god seizes the corpse is at least 
intelligible. Naturally, there are other interpretations possible 
for the second and fourth ideographs. 

As for the meaning of Su’alu, if we bear in mind that it was 
customary among the Semites to seek oracles of the dead, and 
furthermore consider that the stem XW in both Hebrew and 
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Assyrian is used for the religious “inquiry,”" there is every 
reason for the existence of an epithet for the nether world to 
describe this function of the dead. A derivative of the stem 
8a’alu is the appropriate word for sucha meaning. I, therefore, 
propose to interpret 8u’4lu as “the place of inquiry’’—not exactly 
as Jeremias would have it as “Ort der Entscheidung,” but as a 
place where an oracle can be obtained. Whether the Hebrew 
dinw (7. e., 8ual = 8u6] = 8°61) is a loan word from the Baby- 
lonian, I am not prepared to say. In view of the primitive char- 
acter of the conception that gave rise to the word, one would be 
inclined to regard the term as very old and to conclude that the 
Babylonians and Hebrews shared the word as part of their 
common traditions regarding the life after death.” 

However this may be, while one may cheerfully admit that, 
until the word is actually met with in a religious text, an element 
of doubt exists, on the other hand it must be recognized that an 
examination of the four passages in the lexicographical tablets 
decidedly favors the existence of a word 8u’Alu in Babylonian, 
as one of the names for the nether world. 


18In a paper of the writer on ‘The Stem Sa’al and the Name of Samuel,” that will 
shortly appear, this subject will be treated at length. 

19 For a further discussion of this phase of the subject I may be permitted to refer to 
my work on The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 606-611. 























ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES.’ 
rv. 


By Rosert Francis Harper, 


The University of Chicago. 


A? 


Out of a total of several hundred tablets copied at different 
times, a selection of the more important, numbering forty-four, 
is presented in Volume I. In Volume II., which is a supplement 
to Volume I., fourteen more are added, together with corrections 
to Volume I. In Volume I., the Preface emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the historical study of religions, and claims that the 
essential teachings of the pre-Christian Jewish literature, with 
the exception of monotheism, may be duplicated from the reli- 
gious writings of the Babylonians and Assyrians. The Preface 
to Volume II. is a defensio auctoris in view of certain strictures 
put on Volume I., in relation to plan and execution, by Professors 
Zimmern and Jensen. The odium assyriologicum seems even 
stronger than the odiwm theologicum, if one may judge from the 
critique and counter-critique of the Preface to Volume II. The 
Preface is self-explanatory and was, it would appear, forced from 
the author. Without entering into the points of detail, which 
Dr. Craig discusses seriatim, it is very evident that no critique 
can be justified which treats a work as final and completed 
when the author distinctly states that it is not. The author had 
promised, in the closing remarks of the Preface to Volume L., 
that a second volume would follow containing more texts and a 
translation, and also that he would be able in the more careful 


1Cf. HeEBRAICA, Vol. X., Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 196-201, and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Semitic LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, Vol. XIII., No. 3, pp. 209-212, and Vol. XIV., No. 1, 
pp. 1-16, 

2 ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN RELIGIOUS TEXTS, BEING PRAYERS, ORACLES, Hymns, 
ETC. Copied from the original tablets preserved in the British Museum and autographed 
by James A. Craig, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of 
Michigan. VolumesI.andII. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 
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working of the material to note and correct the errors contained 
in Volume I. A complete list of corrections is given in Volume 
IT., and the facts stated in the Preface appear to justify com- 
pletely the course of the author. 

Many of these texts are exceedingly difficult to copy, as Pater 
Scheil has recently pointed out in the Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions (September—October 1897), and the author acknowl- 
edges in his Preface to Volume II. that he has more corrections 
to offer than he expected. The book as it now stands—and it is 
from this point alone that the textual work is to be judged —is 
doubtless subject to very unimportant improvements, and these, 
if they exist, we shall await from the author’s own pen, who, in 
the nature of the case, is best qualified to give them. They will 
appear in Volume III., which is to contain the transliteration 
and translation of the texts published in Volumes I. and II. On 
account of the difficulty of these texts, much credit should have 
been given the author for his first copies. Everyone who has 
copied new and difficult texts should be in a position to overlook 
a certain number of mistakes in the work of others. King, whose 
ability as a copyist must be recognized by all, has shown in 
AJSL., January 1897, pp. 142-148, that Zimmern’s edition of 
the Surpu texts is far from perfect. Cf. the long list of correc- 
tions and the remark that much more may be expected of him 
(Zimmern) “when he has extended his study and gained more 
experience in the copying and editing of Assyrian texts.’’ Pro- 
fessor Jensen may be able to copy an Assyrian tablet, and to copy 
it correctly, but he has not furnished us any material upon which 
to base this compliment to his ability. Father Scheil’s caustic 
remarks: ‘Ce n’est pas le lieu de faire la critique de la copie de 
M. Craig, qui ne comprenait manifestement pas ce qu’il copiait. 
Son travail fourmille de fautes. Les connaisseurs discerneront 
facilement les parties corrigées ou restituées par nous, sur le 
texte cunéiforme,” do not come well from one whose lack of 
method in his attempted translations of several of these texts, 
recalls a remark of Haupt (BAS. I. 148): “Sie entspricht in 
gewisser Hinsicht der Herausgabe eines orientalischen Texts 
ohne Beiftigung der Vocale, wobei sich, wie Brockhaus, ZDMG. 
XVII. 454, sagt, grosse Unwissenheit hinter scheinbarer Gelehr- 
samkeit verbergen kann.” To one who is well acquainted with 
the Assyrian world and the diplomacy of Assyriologists, the 
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remarks of Zimmern must be taken as an attack rather than as a 
critique. 

These texts are valuable not only from the standpoint of the 
Assyrian religion, but they are of great importance also in con- 
nection with the closely related religion of the Hebrews. These 
texts, and others related to them, which reflect and embody not only 
the later but also, in many cases, much earlier religious ideas, are 
of paramount importance in the study of comparative religions, a 
branch of university discipline which should find a place in every 
university. The time has well-nigh passed when the Hegelian 
method of settling these important matters commands respect. 
The ultimate court of decision on matters of this kind is the 
linguistic-historical. But besides this, like every new addition 
of texts, they furnish much material for the more strictly lin- 
guistic side of the science. They enlarge and modify both the 
lexicon and grammar. Meissner in his Supplement zu den 
assyrischen Worterbiichern, which has just appeared, has made 
good use of these texts. 

In the collection of Volume I., some texts appear which were 
published fragmentarily before, but important corrections are 
made in every case. Some were published in periodicals, after 
the author had copied them, but they are appropriately included 
here in a book of religious texts, especially in view of the inde- 
pendent and different readings which are almost invariably to be 
preferred. Cf., e. g., the brief fragments containing only a few 
lines on p. 53, Vol. I., in which the author differs with Zimmern’s 
copy in five instances. A more important variation is, however, 
found (Vol. II., pp. 6-7, K. 143), from the copy furnished by 
Lenormant, Choix de Textes, p. 269. Here Dr. Craig offers 
about forty corrections in thirty-two lines, which he has not indi- 
cated in the margin as in other cases. 

On p. 1, Vol. I., ll. 19, 21, 22, occurs the sign tat (similar 
to kat(d)), not given in ALS.’ nor in Brinnow’s Classified 
List. The value of the sign in this case is clear from the context. 
Line 19 reads: a-ki-lat kar-su sga-bi-tat a-bu-tu “mu- 
Sam-ki-tat @™®lnakru la a-dir i-lu-ti-8u e-te-rat ka- 
mi-i sa-bi-tat na-as-ku. With this reading agrees 83-1-18, 
1847, col. ii, ll. 7-10, where the sign is equated with ta-ad(at). 
In 1. 2 of this text the second part of bir is separated too far 
from the first—apparently so on the tablet, as no correction is 
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offered. The line must, however, be read e-bir Sami-e Sakil 
irgi-ti™, to which the corresponding attributes of Sarpanit 
agree in 1. 15, e-bi-rat Sami-e S3Akil-at irgi-ti™. 

The Hymn of ASurbanipal, K. 1284, pp. 5sq., is especially 
interesting. It seems to have been written in a time of distress, 
Lines 21lsq. suggest a simple faith not usually associated in 
thought with the worshipers of idols, “the works of men’s hands.” 
Neither in these lines nor in those following (Reverse) has ba- 
ta-nu, ba-ta-nu-te the meaning enemy ascribed to them by 
Jensen, ZA. XI. 97. The rv. is in line with obv. and begins 
with an ip-te-te ™ASur-bani-pal ar-ni-8u, etc., and closes 
with a promise that he shall stand in the presence of the great 
gods. Moreover, his suggestions do not free him from the same 
difficulties of construction to which Craig’s are subject. In 1. 8 
occurs the interesting form zizu teat (or rather zizé ”") = 
Hebrew 17. Delitzsch was right (Proleg. 67) in connecting T 
with zazu, and Lagarde’s conjecture that Isa. 66:11 should be 
emended to read 72 (Proph. Chald.) is shown to be unnecessary. 
See Craig, Hzpraioa, 1894, October—January. 

K. 2401, obv. 21 (p. 23), abné” ak-kul-lu ina mub- 
bi-Su-nu a-zu-nu-un = stones of destruction will I (the 
goddess Istar) rain down upon their heads (7.e., the heads of 
Esarhaddon’s enemies) reminds one of Joshua 10:11...... 
Yahweh cast down great stones from heaven upon them unto 
Azekah, and they died..... 

Page 83, Vol. I., contains a short fragment of a historical 
work of Sennacherib, a portion of which is translated in the 
Preface. In the first line, ASur the king of all the gods is declared 
to be self-created. Bezold in his Catalogue did not notice the 
importance of this, nor did anyone until the Preface was pub- 
lished. Jensen, TLZ., February 1896, No. 3, p. 71, dwells upon 
it thus: ‘“ Ein Assyrer, z. m. hat zu einer Zeit, wo der Begriff eines 
goéttlichen Schaffens den Juden wohl noch fremd war, den unge- 
heuren Gedanken erzeugt, dass ein Gott AnSar-AS88ur sich selbst 
geschaffen hat.” Cf. with this what follows in Preface, p. iii, as 
to the god Sin, IV., R. 9. 

In Jensen’s review, p. 94 (ZA. 1896, Heft 1) the remarks on 
badanutea will not hold. What he has to say on K. 2001 on 
p. 95 is in the main correct. What he says on p. 97 is in the 


main incorrect. 
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In Vol. II., K. 418, as Craig writes me, does not record, as 
first stated in the Index, an unknown gift, but the presentation 
by the father of his son to the god Ninib. The inscription runs 
(ll. 3 sqq.): Mannu-dik....Nabf-ru-zi apilSu a-na 
ilNinib... 8a ki-rib *!Kal-ba a-na Si-rik-te i8-ruk, 
i. e., M. has dedicated (presented) his son N. to the god Ninib 
within the city of Calah ; and this is said to have been done ana 
balat napsate of the king Assurbanipal. There is certainly no 
trace here of ‘“‘a prayer to be recited for the welfare of Assur- 
banipal in the presence of different priests,” as Bezold states. 
The persons are not all priests, and are merely witnesses of the 
dedicatory act. 

It is unfortunate that the interesting tablet K. 11530, p. 19, 
Vol. II., is not more complete. It evidently dealt with sacrificial 
animals, and in 1.10 ul ikul alpé 86 séné marfte, on cer- 
tain occasions oxen, sheep, etc., are not to be eaten. From the 
text it cannot be determined who the offerer or recipient is, but 
it probably refers to a priestly code. 

A reviewer (Geisler by name) in The American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, April 1896, pp. 440, 441, after unstinted praise of 
the texts and of their importance for the study of Semitic religion, 
discusses at some length, and with fear and trembling, Craig’s state- 
ment in the Preface (p. 2): “The principal fault of Babylonian- 
Assyrian theology is its polytheism, from which the Hebrew mind 
eventually emancipated itself.” Geisler brushes aside the work 
of the critics with the dogmatic statement that “their polemical 
treatises have little or no scientific foundation, historical or 
philological.” Again he states: “The polytheism of the Assyr- 
ians and Babylonians was but the degeneration of a primeval 


monotheistic cult.” Praise from such a source is of doubtful 
value and I have no doubt that the author considers it in this 
light. 


In conclusion, I would say that during the summer of 1896 
I had the privilege of collating some of these texts which have 
been the source of so much contention, and that in many cases I 
was able to verify Craig’s readings as over against those of Zim- 
mern. There were mistakes in Volume I. There may be some 
mistakes in Volume II. There are mistakes in every edition of 
texts. 
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The title of this volume— Business Documents of Murasha 
Sons of Nippur—reminds one of Delitzsch’s Wo lag das Para- 
dies? and Bezold’s Oriental Diplomacy. The tablets published — 
120 in number—were selected by Hilprecht from a collection of 
730 found by the expedition at Nippur at the end of May 1893. 
Hilprecht, in his introduction, says: “After a critical examina- 
tion of the building itself and of the condition, position, and 
contents of the tablets found therein, it became evident that the 
excavated room had been once used as a business archive by the 
apparently wealthy and influential firm of Murasha Sons of 
Nippur, who lived in the time of Artaxerxes I. (464-424 B. C.) 
and Darius II. (423-405 B. C.), in whose reigns the documents 
are dated.”” On pp. 14 and 15 Hilprecht discusses at some 
length the relationship of the members of the firm of “ Murasha 
Sons,” and he gives reasons, which seem to be conclusive, for the 
identification of the two kings, in whose reigns all of the 730 
tablets are dated, with Artaxerxes I. and Darius II. 

With the exception of a few of the most difficult, the first 
copies of these tablets were made by Dr. Clay. Corrections and 
additions to the textual work come from the hand of Hilprecht. 
The latter is also responsible for the introduction, concordance 
of proper names, and table of contents. The texts are very care- 
fully reproduced, equaling, if not surpassing, any edition of 
texts hitherto published. The editors have been very conscien- 
tious in the reproduction of the exact forms of the signs, their 
position on the tablet, breaks, cracks, erasures, etc. I agree with 
Hilprecht that in first editions of Babylonian texts one should, 
in the interest of paleography, aim at reproducing all the peculi- 
arities of the various scribes. The question when to use type 
—Assyrian and Babylonian—and when not to use it has been 
pretty thoroughly discussed, and there is no call for further com- 
ment here. I have not collated any of these copies with the 
originals, but there is no doubt in my mind that they are very 


1THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Series A: 
Cuneiform Texts. Volume IX.: BustnEss DocUMENTS OF MURASH®O Sons OF Nippur. Dated 
in the reign of Artaxerxes I. (464-424 B.C.). By H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Assyrian and Comparative Semitic Philology, and Curator of the Semitic Museum 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and Rev. A. T. Clay, Ph.D., Instructor of the Old Testa- 
ment Theology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Chicago. 90 pp., 72 plates of texts, 
and 30 plates of photographs. Philadelphia: Published by the Department of Archwology 
and Paleontology of the University of Pennsylvania, 1898. 
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correctly copied. Hilprecht’s previous work and experience will 
warrant such a conclusion. The excursus on paleography is of 
great value for the study of these texts. The twenty photo- 
graphic plates at the end of the volume will give the layman a 
very good idea of the originals from which the copies were 
made. 

Hilprecht has given several texts in transliteration, transla- 
tion, and notes. These are also intended for the layman, but 
they are of importance to the specialist. The table of contents 
and description of objects are very complete. The most interest- 
ing and most valuable part of the volume—excepting the texts — 
is the excursus on proper names and the concordance of proper 
names. These will be a great help to Johns, of Cambridge, and 
Bezold, of Heidelberg, who are now engaged in making a com- 
prehensive list of Assyro-Babylonian proper names. They will 
also stimulate further study of Hebrew and Semitic proper names. 
Some of the details will be noticed in the next number of this 
Journal. 

OR 

The purpose of this book is explained by the short Preface,” 
which is given in full below. 

The texts most used in the compilation of this Supplement 
(cited elsewhere as SAW.) are Zimmern’s Surpu texts, King’s 
Magic, R. F. Harper’s Letters (= LK.), and Craig’s Religious 
Texts. Of these Zimmern and King are furnished with glossa- 
ries, which made the work of the lexicographer very easy. The 
Letters and Craig’s Religious Texts are without any such help, 
and hence they present many more difficulties. 

I do not know how thoroughly Meissner has studied Craig’s 
texts; I do know, however, that his study of the Letters could 
not have been very serious. This is shown on almost every page. 
Where stems are given at all, good forms have been omitted and 
wrong forms inserted. Many words, which are explained by 
by-forms and different writings, are not recognized, and hence 

1 SUPPLEMENT ZU DEN ASSYRISCHEN WORTERBUCHERN. Von Bruno Meissner. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1898, 106+30 pp. of autographed texts. 

2Das Supplement will einige Nachtrage zu den Worterbiichern von Delitzsch und Muss- 
Arnolt bringen. Obwohl das letztere noch nicht beendet ist, habe ich doch aus dem Studium 
desselben ersehen, welche Literatur darin besonders benutzt wird, und mich infolgedessen 


von dieser nach Modglichkeit ferngehalten. Die von mir hier verwerteten, noch unpublicier- 
ten Vocabulare habe ich nach den Registrations-Nummern des British Museum geordnet in 


Autographie beigegeben. 
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incorrectly read. Cf.,e. g., ba-an-ni-i and ba-an-nu-te = 
anniand annfite and Saddagtis (8a-dag-ti-i8), not mad- 
dagi8, etc. Literally speaking, dozens of forms and words have 
been omitted on every page. It would seem that the author was 
in too great haste to rush into print. The Supplement shows 
many signs of having been thrown together for publication. 
The very large number of mistakes in the transliterations and 
even in the German are due in part to the fact that the book was 
printed at a distance and by foreigners. 

I am inclined to think that Dr. Meissner attempted too much 
in too short a period of time. No one doubts his great ability. 
There are few, if any, men who are able to master two or three 
branches of Assyrian literature and to place their results before 
the world in the short time taken by Meissner. It would have 
been better for him to have restricted his work to a narrower 
field and to have published his material in the form of articles. 
Before entering into details, one is very much surprised to note 
the utter lack of knowledge of the bibliography of the Letters. 
The author does not seem to know of Johnston’s admirable 
article in JAOS., or of the Assyriological Notes in HEBRAICcA 
and AJSLZ. One-half of his material on the Letters has been 
published in these journals and in a form approaching cor- 
rectness. 

For agappu, cf. Hepratioa, X., 196, where the passage cited 
by SAW. 3 is noted. Cf. also K. 1220, obv. 7 sqq., LK. 271: 
‘ina mubbi su-pur a-gap-pi °3a Sarru bélu i8-pur- 
an-ni*ma-a a-ta-a la ga-me-ri “lu ina pan—*™Agur-a-a 
Su-u-tu. Ry. 'ni-i3-lab-Su-nu ’ar-hbi3.... Rv. 6 is to 
be restored gu{ pur a-gap]pi. 

SAW. has not added anything to the treatment of abaru. Cf. 
Hepraioa, X., 197, and AJSLZ. XIII. 210. Can li-ib-hu-ru, 
Bu. 89-4-26, 161, obv. 15, LK. 485 =limburu? The context 
would seem to favor this view. 

For tallultu, cf. Hespraica, X., 198, where the whole pas- 
sage is transliterated. 

Meissner’s statement in regard to emédu KUR-8u is very 
dogmatic, especially in view of the fact that he has no other read- 
ing to propose. The II. 2 form u-ta-me-di is found in K. 
1027, rv. 7, LK. 247: *9™6! Kal-da-a-a ‘bitate-Su-nu i-ra- 
gi-pu Qmu XX**" *"bujna mubbi libittu™ u-ta-me-di. 
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For anfitu, cf. Hepraica, X., 198, and DAL. 73a. Cf. also 
Bu. 91-5-9, 105, 6, DK. 425: °a-nu-tu 5a™ X ‘3a™ —Y °amél 
III hu-si ina libbi elippi u-Se-ri-du-u-ni. 

For badi, cf. Hepraioa, X., 196; AJSZ. XIV. 16; and 
Johnston, JAOS. XVIII. 161, 162. Meissner’s treatment is 
very imperfect. 

I agree with Meissner in his statements on burku: “burku 
wird jedenfalls far Delitzsch’s purku zu lesen sein. Sicher ist 
es ein Kérperteil..... Man wird deshalb burku nicht von 
birku trennen dirfen; beide sind identisch und werden beide 
auch tibertragen far Schooss, Schamteile gebraucht.” Cf. in 
addition to the passages cited by Delitzsch and Meissner, 83—1- 
18, 14, rv. 12-15, DK. 406: “mar m&arane-Su “mar mar-i- 
3u “Sarru be-ili ina bur-ki-3u “li-in-tu-ub. 

In Meissner’s survey of the Letter-literature, he has missed a 
good form of galadu. Cf. K. 610, rv. 5-16, DK. 310: °ardani 
°3a Sarri be-ili-ia ‘*! Ki-ba-at-ki ‘ik-ta-al-du °ni8é6 pi-i 
patar parzilli “i-sa-ak-nu “ki-i *!Ki-ba-at-ki “ig-la- 
du-u-ni “ip-ta-al-bu i-sa-pa-ru-u-ni ina mubbi gi-e- 
da-nu a-sa-kan-Su-nu. Is line 8 to be read ik-ta-al-du 
from kasadu, or ig-ta-al-du, I.,2,from galadu (ef.1.12)? 
Either derivation suits the context. On account of line 12,I am 
inclined to the second reading. 

For i-du-lu, of. K. 619, obv. 23, LK. 174, and especially 
the short letter of Kabbu-ana-Asur, K. 491, obv. 7, LK. 122. 
See Hepraica, X., 201. 

For 7%, of. AJSL. XIII. 211. 

In addition to the passage cited by Meissner on zu-u-tu (K. 
494, 11, LK. 19), ef. 83-1-18, 2, rv. 14 sqq.: i-su-ur-ri 
zu-u-tu Sarru i-kar-ra-ra ina lib-bi mi-e-li-Su-nu 
a-na Sarri béli-ia us-si-bi-la (LK. 391). 

SAW. adds nothing to Mat. Cf. K. 5466, rv. 7, LK. 99: 
®u-ma-a ki-i Sarru bél *!A8Sur ‘u-za-ku-ni il-ku 8a 
alASSur ina mub-bi-ia ka-ri-ru-u-ni, etc. Za-ku-te is 
found inline 10. Cf. also 83-1-18, 40, 15, DK. 407, a translitera- 
tion of which follows: 

[407.] 83-1-18, 40. 


A-na Sarri béli-ia 
ardu-ka ™Nabfi-ahé-erba 
38 lu-u Sul-mu a-na Sarri 
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béli-ia 
filmu Sa ta-di-ir-ti 
6 S8u-u ka-ra-a-bu 
la aS-pu-ra 
atalfii ultu sadi 
9 is-sa-ah-at 
ina mubhi sadi 
gab-bu ig-ta-ra-ar 
12 SAG.ME.GAR 
Dil-bat 
ina atali iz-za-zu 
15 a-du u-zak-ku-u-ni 
a-na Sarri béli-ia 
Sul-mu 
REVERSE. 
mi-nu 
Sa mat Amurri 
3 ina Si-a-ri 
u-il-tu 
$a atali Sin 
6 a-na Sarri béli-ia 
u-Se-ba-la 


On O2%, III. 1, cf., in addition to the two passages from the 
Letters cited by Meissner, 83-1-18, 2, obv. 12, 16, rv. 13. This 
form is common in the Letters. 

Meissner’s treatment of bani, bannf, p. 39a, is very 
unsatisfactory. He citesasingle passage undereach form. Cf,, 
however, AJSL. XIV. 15, 16, where the statement is made that 
“in addition to and along with an-ni-i, an-nu-te, and an-na- 
ka, we find in the Letters the forms ba-an-ni-i, ba-nu-te, 
and ba-an-na-ka.” Several references are cited under each 
form. Cf. also for ba-an-nu-ti, K. 592, LK. 305: 


A-bit Sarri 
a-na ™A-Si-pa-a 
3 ina mubhi 4™é¢lNa-bat-a-a 
ha-an-nu-ti 
Sa taS-pur an-ni 
6 ina pa-ni-ka 
Su-nu 


| Reverse not inscribed. | 


In addition to the reference to Bezold, Catalogue, 1577 
(= R™. 67, obv. 10, LK. 348), for buntu, ef. also 83-1-18, 2, 
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rv. 2, LK. 391, a Letter from Arad-Nana, a physician. It 
must have some such meaning as fever, fever sores. 

Under 425, Meissner should have placed the form ka-nu-nu, 
of. K. 1168, rv. 15, LK. 49 and K. 1242, rv. 7, LK. 50. 

Under 375, in addition to the single passage cited by Meiss- 
ner, cf. K. 554, obv. 6, LK. 100 =li-ki-ri-ku; and 79-7-8, 
138, LK. 433, obv. 18 = ka-ra-ki, and rv. 1-4: 'S3ummu 
Sarru be-ili i-ka-bi *ina bit ASur nu-Se-ri-ib-3i ‘dul- 
li-ni ki-i a-bi-i8 ‘ni-ik-ri-ik ni-pu-us. 

Under 25, cf. the interesting passage 81—2-4, 63, rv. 16, 
17, LK. 405, ™*Elamtu ka-sa-ti-i8 il-mu-un. 

It would seem that Meissner read maddagis because 
Delitzsch read saddagis—‘“ for the sake of variation.’”” There 
is no other excuse for this reading. Neither reading is correct, 
as Meissner might have learned from AJSL. XIV. 13. Cf. K. 
117, obv. 4, LK. 84, where we find the form 8a-dag-ti8, which 
settles for all time the reading of the first part of this word. Cf. 
also 8S. 984, obv. 7, LK. 431, ina S8a-dag-ti-i8 = S8adagtis. 
For the passages in the Letter-literature in which Saddagis 
are found, cf. the article cited above. 

In referring to Bezold’s Catalogue, it would be better to cite 
the Kouyunjik number and the line of the tablet-— when given 
—in addition to the number of the page. 

In the next number of this Journal, July 1898, it is my inten- 
tion to go into further detail in the discussion of SAW. and the 
Letter-literature, and to review in the same connection Part VII. 
of Dr. Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, 
which will appear about June 1. I do not agree with Dr. Arnolt 
as to the plan of his dictionary on several points—chief among 
which is the introduction of the German translation of the English 
notes. Every student of Assyrian—or of anything else— must 
know both English and German well; and it does not require a 
very great knowledge of either to make use of a dictionary. I 
have always regarded this bilingual method as putting a slight 
upon the attainments of Semitic students. In other respects this 
dictionary, or bibliography, of Assyrian words is most valuable. 
In some quarters it has been criticised too severely, and in others 
it has not been praised sufficiently. For the present, I would 
say that this dictionary is necessary to every Assyriologist, and 
especially to those who are beginning their work. It gives to the 
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latter the history of each word, and the literature, thus making 
a historical study of the lexicon a comparatively easy task. 
Among others, notes will be offered on kuzippu, guzippu, 
kikkisu, kas&bu, kas&pu, karaku, karfaru, ina lidis 
(AJSL. XIV. 13), lasA&mu, madédu, masatu, matabu, 
nataénu, pibu (AJSL. XIV. 9), pw" (AJSL. X.197; XIII. 
210, 211), pasaku, kalf, kak(k)uru, kirsu, namurtu, 
padirtu, namasu, barfgu, undu, pisru, badadu, ete. 
Notice will also be taken of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets, etc., in the British Museum, Parts I-VI., by Mr. 
Leonard W. King and Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, of which 
Parts III.-VI. have just been received in this country. 











THE TALMUDIC RECORDS OF PERSIAN AND BABY- 
LONIAN FESTIVALS CRITICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


By tHe Late ALexanper Konut, D.D., Pu.D.,! 
of New York. 


“A Talmudic Question to Professor J. Oppert,’’ by Moise 
Schwab, at the end of the second volume of The Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, concerning the Persian (Median?) and 
Babylonian festivals mentioned both in Talmud Babli and 
Jerushalmi, has remained, so far as I know, unanswered until 
now. It is somewhat surprising to me that Mr. Schwab did 
not take notice of my treatise written twenty years ago on 
this subject,’ and more recently of various articles in my Aruch 
Completum.’ 

A renewed investigation of these sources, meanwhile aug- 
mented by the publication of Harkavy’s Responses of the Geonim,‘ 
having revealed to me, if not altogether different, at any rate 
essentially new results, I thought it would be of interest to 
scholars (especially as P. de Lagarde, with his usual bias, ventures 
to advance certain theories) to shed new light upon a study so 
important from a culture-historic point of view. 

As we shall continually refer to the sources containing the 
names of the festivals in question, and as these names are 
greatly at variance with each other, we had better collate, at 
the very outset, the two Talmudic recensions, with the additional 
remarks of R. Hai Gacn, comparing the different readings 
occurring therein with those of R. Chananel, R. Nathan ben 
Jechiel, the Munich MS. of the Talmud, and the earliest editions 


thereof. 


1 Edited by Rev. George Alexander Kohut, Dallas, Texas, 
2See my essay in Kobak’s Zeitschrift ftir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, VIII., 
49-64, 
3 Kohut, Aruch Completum, I., p. 258; IIL., p. 253; IV., p. 88; V., pp. 125, 195, and 389, 
4 Harkavy, Responsen der Geonim zumeist aus dem X.-XI. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1887. 
We are especially interested in R. Hai Gaon’s “ Response,”’ No. 46, p. 22. 
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1. Talmud Jerushalmi, Aboda Zara, I., p. 39c: 


FEIN Sw UN OPIN] PTT VN 
.“Ta3 Oat ‘32 9233 Dwar ‘5 37 bw NO 
FINIIIDD 299999 1M 35323 Oat 
pw nai "pow "75073 3743 
"O72 “TN2'S3 0173 Spy" 73 yan? ‘9 ow. NAN 
(?7)°23 “TRI Dw. 


f 


ae ur 


2. Talmud Babli, Aboda Zara, 11b: 


TVA (PINTS "pow nwys "TDI PND ONO 


[ANS TWH TINS MNSPRI "pI wT sw (2)°Nd227 WNT 


3. R. Hai Gaon’ has the following explanation : 


NPWS MST wR vow bo wets 
io PIT IN "POND “Tova Twssl TT "poy 
[pam] (pam) peas bs Pwsy sy CaNp a] CoNp rT) 
TTA) IT wR pn ae — Va PRPs b555 p32 
on vite "NOTIN AON Wwa NCES do WANN OF NIN 
“a Wd TT NORITIN WARN TN = mvataaw) ninsy i 
OR Sw. Mvanin Pamisw oT OY 3 WH Paw 7 
21 BY FANS OT WS WITD Pap OD OF RMN"IPR tine 
pr [73 soe | C2155). PAID ID dS PT EN PNW PRI 
PME] MTD PID PLApNA FRNA Pow) 13 "5 PINS WIN MND 
nn wd WII OY IND "IO" WN AM WN AT Jaa 
S39 TpwS NORDT (WAN TOR TT PRET 7D WII. MN fi 
prvas PNIw>) sw OS Sy inxps Paws Tw) oS 

OY PW Paw) Tw nicl 


4. Following this version and partly this explanation, R. 
Chananel, in his commentary to Aboda Zara, loc. cit. (Codex 
Vaticanus Angelicus), quotes these words : 


5R. Hai Gaon, in Nos. 46 and 47 of the “ Responses” quoted, deals with explanations 
of the foreign words contained in Aboda Zara, which explanations were sent to Mar 
Elchanan, son of Mar Shemaja, and are known under the title "439 xpd mn7w 
mit. See Harkavy, loc. cit,, p. 350; Steinschneider in Hammaskir, [V., 107, note 2. This work 
is furthermore cited in Ibn Gama’s VTS = 55RF WNTADSN =5x05 “Ten chap- 
ters upon the ceremonies of slaughtering [and purifying] animals.’’ Cf. Steinschneider in 
Geiger’s Zeitschrift, 1862, pp. 312ff.; also Neubauer’s Catal. of Hebr. Manus. in the Bodleian 
Library, § 793, p. 155. 
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“IPATAT TNO SOME) TPR DMO; OW TTS 

FOUN a ONO Sw PT TR Ca DR TT "pomn 

"PUT SOME MTWIW ONS "BD PT WN NORD ONAN 
TIND "OP1 "IID NMP 


5. The Munich MS. of the Talmud, Aboda Zara, loc. cit., 
has the following record : 


NONT IT Ta =p Sposa 
VIN82 TON 222 CNN IPNI [pra] "Wa °N3I7 NOTE 


6. Finally, R. Nathan ben Jechiel (Aruch, art. "T7072) trans- 
mits the reading: }19°73) "3p"TV72 "por "714072. While 
he interprets these names as Persian idols (D™O"5 Sw miavin), 
mention of the Babylonian festivals is entirely omitted by him. 
Benjamin Mussafia (article "PO""G) is more accurate in stating 
that these are Persian “festivals,” his version being: "To 
(2?) Pw "pry "porn. He, however, likewise ignores the 
Babylonian festivals, and makes no mention of them whatever in 
his otherwise important additions to the Aruch. 

Upon R. Jochanan’s and R. Huna’s remarks in the Jerus. 
Talmud we will not dwell at present. The following schedule 
may serve as a comparative review of the variations noted in the 
above cited sources.” The reading which I place first is much 
the more preferable to me. 


A. PERSIAN FESTIVALS. 


1 99°01 (M.M.); “Mov (B.T.); “MONS (A. G.; Ch.); “MO 
(Ar.); "T0"3 (J. T.). 


2. spownen (J. T.; Ch.); "pomrn (M. M. R. in ed. Pes.); spon 
(B.T.); "porn (Ar); "porn (H. G.). 


6 spowrnn must be read accordingly in Rashi (ed. Pesaro). 

7 This seems to be a corruption of “Pata; or without & as pow (in Talmud, 
ed. Venice, Salonichi; and Rashi, ed. Pes.). 

8 In the above quoted editions we find pw. Paul de Lagarde’s erroneous hypothesis 
will be commented upon s. v. FYI (p. 191, No. 4). 

9The Talmud editions, Pes., Venice, Salon.; Benven., Frankf. on the Main, read 
NMIpN. (See Rabbinowitz, ‘‘ Variae Lectiones,”’ Abd.Z., p. 15, notes 2-4.) 


10 The following are the abbreviations used by us: B. T. = Babylonian Talmud; J. T.= 
Talmud Jerushalmi; M. M.= Munich Manuscript of the Talmud; H. G. = Rabbi Hai Gaon; 
Ch. = Rabbi Chananel; Ar. = Aruch of Rabbi Nathan; R.= Rashi. 
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3. "INP IT" (A. G.); “Spy (Ar); “Bp (Ch); "pm 
(GS: f.); "psy (B. T. ed. Ven. Salon. and R. ed. Pes.); "pro 
(M. M.); Fp "M73 (J. T.). 

4. sy 174" (Ch.); Ta (A. G.); Pova (B. T.); Pave (B. T. ed. 
Ven. Salon. and R. ed. Pes.); yw (M. M.). 


B. BABYLONIAN FESTIVALS. 


1, 97178 (H.G.); "p= (Ch.); "973 (J. T.); “pois (B. T.). 

2. NM°IPN (B. T. ed. Ven. Salon. Benv. = R. ed. P. = Ch.); NMN"IPN 
(H.G.); ‘m™3pN (M.M.); “"Mape (B.T.); MND (J. T.). 

8. "9995 (J.T.; H.G.; Ch.); "3743 (M.M.); "359ma (B. T.). 

4. "SRB ""0°D (H.G.; Ch.);” "SNS "ON (M. M.); "SNS “WD 
(B. T.). 


From the above table it is manifest that the Babyl. Talmud 
enumerates four festivals of each division, while the Jerushalmi 
records only three of eachsection. On the other hand, the latter 
adds a festival O93, which does not seem to be taken into con- 
sideration by the Babyl. Talmud. Besides, R. Jochanan trans- 
mits still another festival TOp'"5, so that the Jerus. Talmud 
registers the same number. 

Another difficulty, however, arises in the circumstance that 
the two versions do not seem to agree with each other, for 
besides the discrepancies contained in both recensions, it is 
strange that R. Bo, in the name of Rab, speaks of three festivals 
in ‘Media,’ meaning, obviously, Persia; and R. Huna, in the 
name of R. Nachman ben Jacob, in supposing 01°93 as having been 
celebrated on the 2d of Adar in Persia and on the 20th of the same 
month in ‘‘ Media,” doubtless understood Babylonia by the latter 
assertion. The scholars of Palestine, or even of Babylon, had 
hardly any authentic information concerning the ancient Median 
festivals, for we observe that not even the Greeks had a thor- 
ough knowledge of them, so much so that, with the exception of 


11The copy of R. Chananel’s MS. in my possession reads asin the above text. In the 
new Vilna edition of the Talmud, wherein this MS. is printed, the erroneous reading FT)" 
is to be found, which is falsely amended (!) into pow by the editors. See also the 
following note. 

12 The Vilna Talmud edition again misinterpreted the text by putting a period after the 
words "NANT IM 4", so that the words following (FF ITN dN) are void of 
sense, Furthermore, in order to make it correspond with the Talmudic version, the editors 


knowingly converted “34ND “O° into W4N53 “O03. 
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Mihrjan, as we shall see further on, none of the old Persian fes- 
tivals, as far as they can be traced to the original Zend texts, are 
referred to by Greek authors; and, vice versa, those of which 
mention 7s made do not appear in the Zendavesta, nor are they 
quoted by Persian scholars. The Babylonian festivals” of which 
the Talmuds, both the Babylonian and Jerushalmi, speak are 
actually intended for the Persian festivals celebrated among the 
inhabitants of Babylon of the Sasanian period, of which festivals, 
as we are told by R. Hai Gaon in his valuable annotations, the 
two first mentioned were no longer known in the tenth cen- 
tury. If we followed R. Hai Gaon’s and R. Chananel’s reading, 
we would find that the Babylonian Talmud does not treat of 
Babylonian festivals at all, for instead of the unintelligible 
‘ndan7 "NaITTI— NONI NDN is to be substituted, meaning 
the (Persian) husbandmen or peasants. We shall prove the 
plausibility of this assertion by demonstrating that the so-called 
Babylonian festivals are stamped with more of a popular character 
(pastoral holidays) than a national one. 

Having advanced these, I trust not too lengthy, prolegomena, 
we shall now proceed to illustrate the foreign names in their turn. 


PERSIAN FESTIVALS. 


1. °"""°0'7%3.— Considering the fact that, as is often the case 
with foreign words, the similar letters " and 7, 5 and BD are con- 
founded by ignorant copyists, and % corrupted into ‘3, it is 
obvious that the original reading of the Munich MS. """"D'7a has 
been erroneously construed as "MOD, “MON, “MOD, and 
"mo" ("TO'2). 

In former years“ I thought by favoring the reading "T0172 
to have been justified in deriving it from a passive participle of the 
Hiphil mode, so that the meaning “overthrown” would remind 
us of the national festival of the Persians known under the name 
Mavya¢ovia,” instituted in memory of the false Smerdis, who was 
overthrown and lost his life. After due consideration, however, 

13 [According to the late Dr. J. Perles, the name of the Babylonian festival mentioned 


in the Talmud by the term 7 "5DN is to be amended into *{P" "DSR, the feast of 
Andahita, who is often referred to in the Talmud ("™")3). See his Zur rabb. Sprach- und 


Sagenkunde (Breslau, 1873, pp. 8-10: IV. Anaéhita im Talmud.—G. A. K.] 
14 See Kobak, loc. cit., p. 57. 


15 See Herodotus, III., 79, and the introduction to Spiegel’s Translation of the Avesta 
(Vol. II., p. civ). 
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I abandoned this conjecture, as it is more than improbable that a 
Persian holiday, which, by the way, is not mentioned by national 
authorities, should be given a Hebrew name. Assuming, how- 
ever, “)""D12 to be the true reading, I am confident of its identity 
with the Huzwaresh Métydria (Zend, Maidhydirya; Parsic and 
new Persian, Médydrem), one of the six Gahanbars,” the national 
holidays instituted from the earliest times to commemorate the 
creation of the world, which took place in six periods (in the 
course of one year). Our festival, instituted in remembrance of 
the creation of animals and beasts, was celebrated in the month 
Bahman (January) on four consecutive days, from Mihr to 
Behram (7. e., from the 16th to the 20th of that month). Our 
festival is spoken of in the Zendavesta” and subsequent Persian 


sources.” 

2. "po*7"n."—This, in my opinion, is a compound Persian 
word (sLub, lis, Lig), Jissa, Jassk, meaning “institution,” 
“custom,” “law;’ and .»3 = Tir, the name of the month corre- 


sponding to our June. “The institution of Tir,” or, as the 


festival is called, Tirgan (yb), was of ancient date, com- 


memorating, as the tradition tells us, the truce which Mint- 
chir, Feridfin’s grandchild, made with the Turian chieftain 
Afrasiyab. In battles of long duration they could not decide 
upon the boundaries of Eran, and the parties made an agreement 


that a renowned archer, Aras (Uy!) by name, should discharge 


his arrow, and wherever it fell there should the boundaries be 
set. His arrow fell on the shores of the river Oxus, and thus 
the disputed question was satisfactorily settled. This happened 
on the 13th of Tir.” This festival was also called Abrizgan 


( Bey! vhep!), i. e., “sprinkling of water,” for on this day 


people paid social calls and were wont to sprinkle each other with 


16 Lugs. See Sadder, p. xciv, quoted by Spiegel, loc. cit., p. c. Ch. li of Khorda 
Avesta bears the name Aferin-Gahanb&ar devoted to this subject; see also Spiegel’s Trans- 
lation of the Avesta, I1., 4, note 1, and Eranische Alterthumskunde, II., 12. 

17 Yagna, I., 30; I1., 39; ITI., 44; Visp., I.,6; IL, 1. 

18 See Borhani Qatiu quoted in Vullers’ Lexic. Pers. Lat., I1., 949; also Spiegel, loc. cit, 

19 in transcription corresponds with «wy, therefore spon is preferable to the 
reading of spomn"n, with its various forms. 

20 Regarding the history of this institution (Tir) see the Persian Lex. Borhani Qatiu in 
Vullers, I., 489, and Richardson, Orientalische Bibliothek, II., 183. 
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pure water, rose water, or water mixed with orange blossoms. It 
is said” that once the land suffered greatly from a drought, and 
the people, headed by their prominent leaders, assembled in prayer 
meetings, and while they fervently prayed for rain, it poured in 
great quantity and refreshed the parched soil. The assembled 
multitude, in order to demonstrate their joy, scattered water over 
each other, and had this day set apart for a day of joy and 
feasting.” 

3. "INp"s1°72.—This reading being verified,” we may easily 
discern in it the renowned Persian festival Mihrgan (yer, 
Arab. form wyl>y<). It was considered the most important 


holiday, second only to New Year,* in commemoration of the 
great deeds accomplished by Mithra (new Persian, Mihr = re) 
as enumerated in the Zend texts.” 

It was celebrated on the day Mihr of the month Mihr 
(Mithra), lasting six days. The first and last days were regarded 
as specially holy, viz., the 16th and 21st of Mihr (September) 
respectively. Borhani Qatiu” gives many reasons for the origin 
of this festival, among others fixing the creation of the earth and 
the bodies shaped for the spirits on this day. Furthermore, 
Feridfin is said to have conquered his archenemy Zohak. Many 
solemnities are attributed to this appointed day. According to 
tradition, the king anointed himself with costly oil (Ban); he 
wore precious and many-colored garments, and placed upon his 
head the cidaris (_\s), over which the round shape of the sun 


was visible. The high priest (Mébed) reached him a plate filled 
with dainties and fruits, especially citrons, sugar, lotus, quince, 
apples, white grapes, and seven grains of myrtle, over which he 
muttered a benediction. Ardeshir and Nushirvaén were accus- 
tomed to distribute garments among the people on this occasion. 
It was a day preéminently marked by universal pleasure. It was 


21 Borhani Qatiu, in Vull., I.,9; see also Richardson, loc. cit. 

22 [On the origin of this festival and the many legends associated with it, see the English 
edition of Sachau’s Albirint (Chronology of Ancient Nations), pp. 199 sqg.—G. A. K.] 

23 We might further on, however, find a support for the reading j 2prMnsa of the 
Jerus. Talmud. 

24 Naurfiz, s.v. TUNA. 

25 Cf. Mithra (Mihr) Yasht, and Windischmann’s Mithra; see also Kohut, Jtidische 
Angelologie, etc., pp. 36ff., and Kohut, Aruch Completum, V., 119 ff. 


26 See Vullers, II., 1239 ff. 
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allowable for Persian kings to become intoxicated once a year, 
viz., while offering sacrifice to Mithra.” Duris (340-276 B.C.) 
in the seventh book of his stories confirms this statement: “On 
one of the holidays devoted to Mithra’s service the king becomes 
inebriated and dances the Persian dance. No one besides him 
does so on this day throughout Asia.” The Persian dance was, 
according to Xenophon,” a demonstration of highest pleasure. 
Of this Mithra féte Strabo” also speaks, saying: ‘‘That the satrap 
of Armenia sent to the Persian monarch every year 20,000 foals 
for the Mithra celebration.”” According to the position which 
Mithra (as god of light and the personified sun) occupies in the 
Zend texts, viz., between dawn and noon, and standing as he does 
between night and light, Rapp locates the Mithra feast at the 
period of the spring equinox, signifying thereby triumphal glee 
on account of the victory achieved by the light over the winter 
night, the former thus being reinstalled into full power. 

Richardson,” however, maintains the contrary idea of fixing 
the date of this feast on the autumnal equinox, to do honor to 
the sun, the visible deity. Similarly, the other great festival, the 
New Year (Naurfiz), for like reasons indicated the entrance of 
the sun into the Aries. It is a remarkable coincidence that these 
contrasted opinions are also cited by R. Hai Gaon,” who, having 
mentioned that the first two festivals (cf. Nos. 1 and 2) are 
not celebrated any more, observes: “As to Mihrgan, it is even 
nowadays solemnized by the pe) in Babylon; it is termed 
JNIW2, and falls on the beginning of the summer and winter 
successively” (meaning spring and autumn). 

27 See Windischmann’s Mithra, p. 57, where Athenaeus, X., 434e, is quoted: Krycias 8 
rap’ “IvSois dnoiv oix éeivar rH Bacrdel weOvoOqvar, mapa Se Hépaaus TH Bagidel epierar weBioxeaBar 
nia imépa, ev Fj Ovover 7G MiOpp. ypdder 8% obtws mepi Tovrov Aoipis év TH éB8oup Tov ioropidy. év 


Ovyn TaY éopTaV THY ayouévwv Umd Ilepoav Te MiOpyn Bacrrcis peOvoxerar Kai Td IeporKdy dpxeirac 
tay 5& Aotrav ovdeis Kara Thy "Agiav, GAAG TaVvTEs AMEXOVTAL KATA THY NuEpay TAVTHY THS Opxycews, 

28 Cyrop., VIII., 4, 12. 

29 XT., 530 (Windischmann, loc. cit.): Kai 6 carpamns tis "Appevias to Iépon Kar’ éros Stouv- 
ptovs mwAous Tois Mit Opaxivors emeumev, There are several readings, as McOptaxois, McOpaixors, 


Windischmann proposes Mi$paxavos according to the form Mihrag&n. This would sur- 
prisingly fit to mpl". , which is the reading of the Jer. Talmud; see above, note 23, 


30 See also Rapp in the ZDMG., XX.., 91 ff. 

31 Orient. Bibl., IT., 185. 

32 See the text above, p. 184, No. 3. 

33 2. was a place in the country of Gilan (cf. Vull., I., 955). [Perhaps identical 


with the Dilmun on Assyrian inscriptions? Vide Friedr. Delitzsch: Wo lag das Paradies? 
(1881), pp. 178, 229.—G. A. K.] 
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4. 719597 (T9979).— Following the reading of R. Hai 
Gaon and R. Chananel, we believe ourselves justified in identify- 
ing it with O13 of the Jer. Talmud and the Persian Nauroz or 
Naurfz ( yy?) ” = New Year. It was the festival of Eran, which 


was observed even after the inhabitants forsook their ancient faith. 
This holiday lasted six days, from Ormazd until Chordad (1-6) 
of the month Fervardin (March). The last day was the most 
solemn of all, for, according to Parsic belief, on it Ormuzd created 
all the good in the world, Vistagpa accepted the law, and finally 
the resurrection of the bodies is set apart for this day. The Sad- 
der,” the composition of which belongs to a recent date, but con- 
tains ancient traditions also, fully outlines the importance of this 
festival. Strange to say, the same characteristics of the Jewish 
New Year are recorded in the Talmud also,” informing us of the 
creation of the world on that day, and that aliments are allotted 
on it for mankind,” and, being an introduction to the Atonement 
Day, remission of sins is granted. Who was the giver and who 
the recipient is hardly to be decided, as the reciprocity between 
Judaism and Parsism in exchanging religious ideas is manifold.” 
One fact, however, is indisputable :” that the Jews of the Sasénian 
period had a thorough knowledge of the most important Parsic 
holiday, Naurfiz. It is therefore not surprising that even the 
Jerus. Talmud (Rabbi Huna, in the name of the Babylonian 
author, R. Nachman b. Jacob), took notice of it, saying O13 


34 Spiegel, Introduction to his Translation of the Avesta, II., p. c. 


35 Spiegel, loc. cit., quotes Sadder, p. lvi, to the following effect: Capite novi anni, 
primo ejus mense, opportet per convivium expiare nempe de omni quod ab extra recipit 
manus tua, affer et convivio appone: viz., primitias de omni fructu et de granis, et quicquid 
ad manum tuam venerit apporta: et cum haec omnia comportaveris, bonum est eis expiare 
et Domino tuo plurimas gratias agere. Nam exinde opera tua illo anno bene cedent et res 
tuae erunt laetiores, et proventus tuus copiosior et felicitatem percipies. In nostra enim 
religione compertum est quod hoc die (angeli) hominibus alimentum (sive annonam) suppe- 
ditant et hujusmodi expiatione, ab angelo Churdad remissionem invenies. 


36 See Rosh Hashana, 8a, 10b, 57a; Abod. Zara, 8a. 


87 Beza, 16a. That solemn repasts ought to honor the new year, as Sadder has it, is 
partly supported also by the Talmud Horajoth, 12a: FV" 55> 5°45 ND. 


38 Many proofs of this mutual influence are given by us in several essays in the ZDMG.; 
see Vols. XXI., 552 ff.; XXV., 59ff.; XXX., 709 ff.; also Jewish Quurt. Review, Vols. II., No. 3; 
III., No.10; our Jewish Angelology, etc.; also our essay, ‘‘Zoroastrian Legends and their 
Biblical Sources,” in the Independent, March 19, 1891. [See also George A. Kohut’s article 
on “ Jewish-Persian Poetry” in Vol. XIII., pp. 218-219, of AJSL., and his bibliography of the 
author’s writings published in Tributes to the Memory of Alexander Kohut, New York, 
1894, pp. 49-64.—G. A. K.] 

39 According to Abu-Othman al Gahiz (died 869 A. C.), the Resh Galutha had to pay on 
the Naurfz feast 4,000 Dirhams into the royal treasury as a New Year’s gift. See Goldziher 
in Kobak’s Jeschurun, VIII., 77, and Brall, Jahrbuch, X., 136. 
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(59999) is celebrated both in Persia and Media (?), or rather 


Babylon, viz., on the 2d of Adar in Persia, and on the 20th of 
Adar in Media (Babylon). Adar corresponds with Farvardin 
(March), and we already stated that with the first of the afore- 
said month the holiday began. We add that the 19th of the 
month which bore the same name, Farvardin, was also a holiday, 
on which it was held auspicious to dress in new garments, and to 
hold a general review over herds and horses.” In view of the 
uncertainty of the calendar at that time,” we must not wonder at 
the difference of one day, so that the Jerus. Talmud fixes the 
days for the 2d and 20th instead of the 1st and 19th of Adar 
(Farvardin). 

This much, however, would greatly astonish us that Naurfiz,” 
the greatest national holiday, should have been omitted in the 
Babylonian Talmud. There is, therefore, no doubt, in my opin- 
ion, that TTS is identical with yr: This must be the 
sense of R. Hai Gaon’s explanation also, only that in the sentence 
"O"D yw naom|n doe wn De Is Bly) aT) 
the spaced words should be amended into 07M OY NW, “new 
9944 
We hope to have succeeded in establishing the identity of 


TIT and yr (the liquid letters being often permuted). It 
still remains for us to add that }1""%, as the Aruch has it, is a 
corruption of 719%, which again would concur with the Arabic 


form joy or that 2 is a perversion of ‘3, and T7""%3 must be read 


day 


10 laut Bs 2 9 ah5 pOdidwes” Ws see Vull., II., 671; cf. 


also Richardson, loc. cit., II., 182. 
41 Cf. Brall, Jahrbuch, I., 168. 
42 The mythical religious and civic social importance of the yr (Arabic form yx 


is very accurately put forth in Borhani Qatiu, as quoted in Vullers, II., 1356 ff., and Richard- 
son, loc. cit., 181ff. It was a beautiful custom that on Naurfiz eve a handsome young man, 
representing the new year, was posted before the king’s apartments, and commissioned to 
enter the king’s chamber at daybreak unannounced, to bring him gladsome tidings of the 


new year. 


43 Thus reads R. Chananel, who followed R. Hai Gaon. 


44 To say that R. Hai Gaon meant 38% 9 slo , the “day of the month,” is not probable, 


for this is but a term denoting ‘date,’ as we have already remarked in our Aruch Compl., 
V., 389 [the word 455N'R5, ibid., twentieth line from the top, is a misprint for SSS). 
Besides, ‘‘a renowned word in Parsic literature” suggests that R. Hai intended to designate 


thereby the new year. 
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nm", giving us the required Persian form. D. Oppenheim’s 
explanations“ are to be rectified accordingly.“ 

We intentionally delayed the critical elucidation of the proper 
versions in order to expose the utter absurdity of P. de Lagarde’s“ 
conjectures in attempting to identify the scriptural O°" with 
VND or PWNS, which he again deems identical with 77 or 
pum. In putting forth this fantastic etymology, he fails not to 
denounce Judaism for having plagiarized its historical festival 
from Parsic sources. But what if the much pressed "773 or 
"77172 is but a copyist’s error, which must be discarded in favor 


of MTD (TFTA) = 59995? 


NOTE BY GEORGE ALEXANDER KOHUT. 


This paper was written by my lamented father some six years ago. 
A French paper on the same subject, with a few important changes, was 
published in the Revue des Etudes Juives, t. XXIV., pp. 256-271. See 
especially the identification of 5) =) >> with iPro on p. 270. Other 
notes on the festivals above mentioned may be found in his “pO ‘ 


Supplement to Aruch Completum, New York, 1892, pp. 11 ff., 15, 16, 42, 
52, 55, 56,69. To the bibliography on the subject the following may be 
added: J. Perles, Etymologische Studien, p. 101; Kobak’s Jeschurun, 
IX., 64; Paul de Lagarde, Semitica, I., p. 65; Berliner’s Bettrage zur 
Geographie u. Ethnographie Babyloniens im Talmud und Midrasch 
(Berlin, 1883), p. 10. Some curious and interesting parallels and analo- 
gies between Babylonian, Persian, and Jewish chronology and kindred 
topics, such as the names of the months, are to be found in Benfey-Stern’s 
Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alter Volker, etc., Berlin, 1836; the same 
writer in Ersch & Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopaedie, s. v. “Monatsna- 
men ;” A. Epstein’s Beitrdge zur jiidischen Alterthumskunde, I. (Vienna, 
1887), pp. 1-30; W. Muss-Arnolt, “The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian 
Months and their Regents,” in Journal of Bibl. Exegesis, Vol. XI., 
pp. 72-94; 160-76; see also the works of Ed. Mahler and J. Oppert 
(now ZDMG., Vol. LI., 1897, pp. 138 ff.) on the subject. Strangely 
enough, the chronology of Albirfini (transl. into English by Sachau, who 
also edited the text, London, 1879) has not yet been utilized in the calcu- 
lations on the history of the calendar, though he is a worthy authority, 
being the first of all scholars we know who has composed a scientific 
system of Jewish chronology. He is much anterior to Maimonides, 


45In Frankel’s Monatsschrift, I11., 348 ff. We have often referred to it in our pre- 
vious essay (Kobak’s Jeschurun, loc. cit.). 

46The same holds good of Briill’s method (Jahrb., loc. cit., 167), who, adhering to the 
false reading ph and yw" , attempts to combine it with Maidhydairya. 


47 Cf. Lagarde’s Purim, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Religion, Gottingen, 1887; and the 
review of it in Revue des Etudes Juives, XV., 137. See also Harkavy, Responses, etc., p. 350. 
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Abraham bar Chiyya, and a contemporary of R. Sheriré and Hai Géén, 
who seem to play an important part in the history of Jewish chronology. 
(See preface, p. xii.) Albirfini records some curious myths and tra- 
ditions in describing the months and festivals of the oriental nations. 
His account of the origin of Pfirim is also curious. On the last festival, 
see Robertson Smith’s OTJCh., Ist ed., p. 411; Fr. Schwally, Das 
Leben nach dem Tode (Giessen, 1892), pp. 42-45; Zimmern, in ZAT. XI, 
157-189; Nowack, Hebr. Archaeol., II., 194 ff.; and the original theory 
recently advanced by B. Meissner, in his paper: “Zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte des Purimfestes” in ZDMG., Vol. L., pp. 296-301. 

The whole subject of the origin of Jewish festivals merits a more 
careful investigation. A monograph by a Dr. Hochfeld, of Frankf. a. O., 
is promised in one of the scientific periodicals. 











A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD.' 


By Proressor C. Levias, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 





III. MORPHOLOGY.’ 

Sapu‘£u.—§ 626. Perfect.—2°Td he rescued, Ber.60a; "7110 
he manumitted, ibid.47b; TAYD B.M. 18a, B.B.176a; (FMaMow 
he enclosed him, ‘Artkh Gitt. 68a); rarw Yeb. 114); NITE 
Gitt. 136; WWTDD A. Z. 2b; Vayw M. MS. ibid. 

Imperfect. meine Sabb. 98.) 

Infinitive. — indy B. M. 25a, B. B. 99a; "Tas Gitt. 49d, 
Sanh. 106a; Taw ‘Ar. 23b; (Framw> to rescue him, B. M. 


86b; prmamd> F. MS. ibid.).* 
Active Participle. —Iawn Gitt. 49b; NTI9072 Qidd. 7a; 


“Taw Sanh. 106a. 


Passive Participle —NTa9072 B. M. 736; “Tarun B. B. 69b; 
“pnowa B. B. 99a, B. M. 25a; “bw Ber. 6b; “bwin M. MS. ibid. 

IsraPH'aL. — § 627. Perfect. — M7DSFON A. Z. 2b, 8b; 
WAM ‘En Y. A. Z. 2b; “DMN Bekh. 48); TSHR 
‘Ar. 20b; “STTENON Yeb. 97); VIDSTNON Bekh. 48a; WIDMER 
‘En Y. A. Z. 2b. 

Imperfect Ta9me"> B. M. 73b; TAIMUM Gitt. 396. 

Infinitive. —"TiamwN Gitt. 38 a. 

Participle.— 297% oi B. Q. 206, Gitt. 49); Tne. B. B. 
157a; NTDMw2 ibid. 44b; “Ian ibid. ; “MTom Bekh. 
48b (with nominal ending). —NTamw B. Q. 20b, Pes. 31a. 

Notr.— Here belongs the denominative bay omtuN to identify. 
NOTIN Keth. 1046. Only in legal style. 

Sapu'EL. — § 628. Participle. aiye"a hastens, Ber. 47a; 
(N22%T70% Hull. 7b). 

TapH'EL.—§ 629. Perfect.— MEM he chopped off, ‘Arakh 
M. Q. 10d, B. B. 54a; (N23°M he explained it, Ber. 19b; praia 





1See AJSL., Vol. XIIL., pp. 21-78, 118-139, 177-208; Vol. XIV., pp. 17-37, 106-128. 
2 Ibid., Vol. XIII., pp. 50, 118,177; Vol. XIV., pp. 17,106. 3 amy TG.ed. Harkavy,§388. 
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ed. Ven. ibid. id.); Va" Ned. 38b, Pes. 420; (SAAN they 
explained it, B. B. 69a); NID Qidd. 486; Gras we 
explained it, B. B. 1076; rae id. Sanh. 8b). 

Imperfect.— D3°nM Gitt. 41a; Da "nn B. B. 77b, 785. 

Infinitive. — ‘yiatn> to sprinkle, M. Q. 6b; "37UD to molest, 
‘Er. 61a; (for "370M by assimilation ). , 

Active Participle.— n37na Pes..68a; "3900 ‘Er. 614; 
"j700 M. MS. ibid. ; (q2a87IN2 Nidd. 318, Sabb. 10b). 

’ Napa's..’ 8 630. Imperfect. — yer? makes water, Sabb. 
134a. 

Active Participle.—[rmwsa Sabb. 134a (§58)]; Prw2 
M. MS. ibid.; oma ‘Arokh ibid. (§ 35). _ 

Par'éL.—§631. Perfect.—2°ad ‘Er. 102b; (FP he 
locked him up, ‘Artkh B. Q. 85b). — - 

Imperfect —>273") Gitt.69a; 529392 ‘Arokh ibid.; (Frdimad 
Sabb. 660). . - _ 

Imperative —2"a0 Sabb. 1475. 

Active Participle—"wa7"81 Sabb. 94a. 

Passive Participle.— pt" ‘Arikh Ned. 910. 

Irupar'aL.—§632. Perfect—DI73"N% was lopped off, Men. 
88b; DDIMDN Sanh. 24a; DYMSN Men. 39a; WM Alfasi 
wbid.; BAD MTN ‘En Y. Qidd. 490. 

Infinitive — sine Sanh. 24a; “2ITSN Men. 386, 39a; 
“ATEN Alfasi Men. 39a. 

"Participle. —p'rs77a Ned. 910. 

Pan‘EL. _8633, Imperfect.—" 725") let him roll, A. Z. 28a; 
(Fr"793"2 Gitt. 69d). 

IrHpan‘aL.—§ 634. Perfect—123°% ‘Arakh Gitt. 77. 

Infinitive —"7198 B. Q. 35a; “IN M. MS. ibid. 

Participle. —"237 B.Q. 35a; x75 she lords it, Taan. 23b. 

Pas‘EL.— §635. Perfe of — (AMPA they discovered it, Yeb. 
120a). 

Passive Participle—"pw2"a ‘Er. 19a. 





1Cf. Assyrian nabutu, — *naplasu — Assyr. Gram., p. 234), and 
Arabie 5045 = 545 1, Spe = —— a, yu = ya Iv., bi = Se 
“70-7 


IV., Jugs = Mis u., 395 = /p® Ul IV. oe Eye bs es: 


aa ie 7707 


pe = = ys I. Cf. also hits and the noun Sas. 
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NEM. *Arfikh 





Pa‘TéL anp ITHpa‘taL.—§636. Participle. 
B. M. 23a; NEMUE "3 eds. ibid.’ 

Pa‘PEL. —§ 637. Perfect — 3°99 he dripped, Keth. 17b. 

Infinitive.—": at77 bid. 

Pa‘tBL.—§ 638. Perfect Dud he drew lines, Gitt Ta. 

Participle—nuw' Yeb. 1066; vu Hull. 925. 

Irnpa‘LaL.—§ 639. Perfect vv 2% was depilated, A. Z. 
69a, Nidd. 56b; 2D°39"N became confused, R. H. 166. 

Imperfect— 3279 R. H. 27a, 28a; yaa") A. Z. 2b. 

Infinitive. “ON A. Z. 69a. -. 

Participle—aa75" R.H. 28a; wvaya ‘Arkh Nidd. 560. 

PaLPEL.—§ 640. Perfect "51 Keth. 48a; "29 he took 
exception, B. B. 29b; WI" he meditated, Ber. 56a; 37079 A. Z. 
4b, Qidd. 316; Fwd he rinsed, A. Z. 57b; “D323 I rinsed, 
Zeb. 94a; TWIT Sanh. 37a; Vass Yeb. 46a (with loss of 
stem-vowel). 

Imperfect.— 920"? , budur2, ‘Er. 246, Succa 240; WTI") 
A. Z. 59b; S19 Hag. 5b; bry Yoma 2b; “9702 Gitt. 40. 

Imper ative.— "ORD sweep, Meg. 18a, R. H. 26a. 

myers a) sbipbtd ©. MS. Meg. (voc.); “std Nidd. 
13a; "Sipwpd Succ. 44b; *O1DODD Sabb. 140a; sbiubud ibid. 
45a; “bindm Hull. 1190; "ov 201 ibid. 4a; “TW Gitt. 4a; 
“DIECE Sabb. 155a. , 

b) “diud ay ‘Er. 240. 

c) NDI A. Z. 35a. 

d) FiwI A. Z. 57b (used as finite verb).’ 

Active Participle—a) >8>t Sabb. 110a; ogo Hull. 

; dabar ibid. 69a; FuEtta Sabb. 1540; DEED Hull. 97a; 

= yal Meg. 31b; “7y72 B. B. 436; Dya22 Pes. 120b, Sabb. 
560; p22 Pes. 1200. 

b) nono Yeb. 42b; Nw Hull. 9a; RYDE ibid. 
46b; N>popna Yeb. 120a; xonbma Zeb. 94a; M7200 Keth. 175. 

c) PUpwpr Succ. 445; “aye ibid. 53b; sababn A. Z. 38b; 
‘by5m Men. 52a; “aww R.H. 15a; sbudwia Sabb. 1284; 


sion A. Z. 36a; “ana72 Alf. B. M. 








1 Here belonged originally also 4% att. Cf. §620. 
21> RLOW. §101. 
8 This is shortened from FVQ}970. Cf. FMB for FENDA ($58). 
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d) wwe act as laxative, Gitt. 70a, Keth. 106; TW?P"Ps 
Hull. 53ab, 

Passive Participle.—a) Cita Hull. 28a, 536; Sp"pn 
B. B. 68a,’ ¢. Ndubdwi ibid.; NOpIp’a wid. 1504. 

c) sombra Ber. 59a; SPP, “sobwn, B. B. 446. 

d) aban are mixed up, Bekh. 44a. 

Participle with Enclitic Subject-Pronouns.—“a37a34 I doze, 
O. MS. Pes. 120b;* Moto M. Q. 18a; WTeMd B. M. 528, A. Z. 


10d; qrbubdwa Sabb. 47a, 49a, 1244; WPOBOEN ibid. 155a. 

ITHPaLPAL.—§ 641. Perfect.—>3>3°8 B. M. 40a, Gitt. 734; 
DIDTN ‘Arakh, Hull. 44a (Tos. ibid. DAT). 

Imperfect.— 3B2™0"> Sabb. 108 a; babad M.Q. 90;* Spop'n 
R. H. 19d. 

Infinitive "S927 Hull. 44a; "Sip>pnd ‘Er.49a; “Dip>pd 
M. MS. ibid. , , 

Participle—>p>pya R. H. 19b; Smora F. MS. Ber. 590; 
nop>pa ‘Er. 88); Sabavs Hull. 260; bude B. B. 69a." 

ParpeL.—§ 642. Perfect "2" he nodded assent, B. B. 
1434, ‘Er. 655. 

Imperfect.— pp? A. Z. 12b, ‘Arfkh Pes. 112a. 

Imperative—B"D"D Nidda 42a. 

Infinitive —"OiD"5 Sabb. 79b; “ip "p Ber. 290. 

Active Participle —tp"p7a A. Z. 60a, Keth. 86a; NUP pa 
Ber. 62a; “wp pa B. B. 156. 

DENOMINATIVE AND FoREIGN PLURICONSONANTAL VERBS.— 
AcTIvE.—§ 643. Perfect—O3™5 he twitched, Gitt. 706; O°D"B 
‘Ar. Ta; P20 B. M. 72a; wa B. M. 68a, 73b. 

Imperfect.— (S712"2" EN I will press it out, ‘Arkh Gitt. 69a). 

Infinitive —a) "gion ‘Ar. 29a, Ber. 14a, Pes. 112a; "Tip" 
Men. 960; "JiDU73 M. MS. B. M. 118a. | 

b) “SIDE ‘Ar. 7a. 

Active Participle.—4 "o7D% Nidd. 14a; ba sifts, B. M. 
260; Dana ‘Arakh ibid.; NOE Men. 40a; “OTT B.B.890; 
Perpyita Sabb. 156a. ti 





1yp Pp (= feb +3) is a dissimilated form of “Pp IP= Assyr. kakkaru. 

2Shortened form for "292020. It is, however, possible that we have here the pos- 
sessive pronoun for the enclitic; cf. §327, n. 3, and §714. 

35555 SM. No. CXutitt. (voc.). 

4 INA are moving, SM. No, Lit. 
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Passive Participle—Nao"5% Hor. 4a. 

Passive.—§ 644. Perfect. Sst] Hull. 49a, for *>"2°w'NI7); 
NOTES R. H. 24a, Hor. 40.’ 

" Imperfect —B0"E"? Yeb. 1010. 

Infinitive —da"a (= *529N) Hull. 48a. 

Participle— 8" Gitt. 68; NIPEA Men. 966; PIII". 
Hull. 43a. 7 . 

VERBS WITH OBJECTIVE SUFFIXES. 


A. Verzs not °"5 wira Osgective SurFIxzs. 


§ 645. Owing to the lack of vocalization, the changes which 
the verbal forms undergo before suffixes cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. Nor is tradition of much help here. The tables of para- 
digms subjoined here (pp. 200, 201) are calculated to afford 
some help to the student, but cannot do justice to the great 
variety of forms, both in the body of the verb, as well as in the 
suffixes. 

§646. The following can be stated with certainty: 

1. Verbs "9 and 9D frequently pass before suffixes into "5 
forms. 

2. Forms of the plural ending in [}]i~ frequently substitute 
before suffixes for that form the corresponding form of the 
singular; and this not only before suffixes beginning with a 
vowel, but also, although less frequently, before suffixes begin- 
ning with a consonant. 

Such a phenomenon is probably due to various causes. In 
the first place to a promiscuous use of the genders. Thus, 
ara ab) =)7 ye have killed them and DUP they have killed them 
may come not from the masculine forms wM>Up and 3>up, but 
from the obsolete feminine forms ymoup ihe Sep sre they 
killed them, not from 3p, but from its by-form "Sup (§232a); 
FDUpN they had him killed, from DADPN ($231) with vowel- 
syncope, as in the infinitive; in a form ‘like W2N"B"OD you have 
put us to shame, the syncope of @ may be due to the accent, just 
as NIVP2", NID, “IDEN, are traditionally pronounced NMp3", 
NIAwIN, “UEND, with the accent on the antepenultima. - 

"8. Short vowels are sometimes retained in the verb under the 
influence of an adjoining ", guttural, or emphatic consonant; e. 9., 
NN"VaN T said it, ;pMS> he redeems us. 


PPI HG. ed. pr. 127, for TIPS. 
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Strong Verb with Suffixes. 
QAL. ist sing. 2d sing. 2d sing. 3d sing. wk 
Prrrect— | com, masc. fem. masc. fem. 

Sing. 8d mase...| DUP up =" Pup prbap PDwp 
Sdfem....| jN2op Fup pPndup nn oup Fin sup 
2dcom..../  TA2UP — — Roop rnbup 
Ist com. ..| — Feoep ;rdep mrocup  Ambup 

Plur.3dmase... Up Pep ?hep Map  mrdyp 
2d mase... | ;MDUp enacnae ae sAmdup mARSep 
Ist com. ..| — dep Sep  rmdup m>up 

Tr: : : : : : 7.” 3 
ImpeRFEcT— | 
Sing. 8d mase.../ }2UP"2 PUP FUP MAND up 
Plur. 8d mase...| POOP"? PoP? Wp mAdupd adap 
IMPERATIVE — | 

Sing. 2d mase. . . | Up Ss ane PrQUp PIDUP 
2d fem. ... | pup ae — — — 

Plur. 2d mase. ToUp oe — mMep = mdop 

INFINITIVE........ pupa yup. 7 2Up2 proupya moupa 
PA"EL. 
PrERFEcT— 

Sing. 3d mase. . . | pup Twp 7 2Up m Sup wp 
Sdfem....) JOP FIP yN>wp mndwp  Andwp 
isem....1 jno"wp — — Mn>ep mnbdwp 
Ist com. .. | — FRE PRSep mmbep amdep 

Plur. 8d ase...) FOUR PLp Sep moep dup 
2d masc...| FMD"WP — — mmbvyp mindwp 
Isteom...) — BBP pide mibep  mbdwp 

IMPERFECT — | 

Sing. 3d mase... | wp > up Twp" rrbwepy mbwpy 
IMPERATIVE— | 

Sing. 2d mase...| Sup — — pe >tap wp 

Plur. 2d mase.. . | Twp —— —— mTbtop mabwp 
INFINITIVE ........ | odiep ogdiuep «ophiep = arbiep mbiep 








| 
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Strong Verb with Suffixes. 
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QAL, 1st plur. 
PerFECT— aia 

Sing. 3d masce... oUp 
3d fem....} JN2UP 
2d com....| 4"20P 
Ist com. .. =—— 

Plur. 3d mase... WwoUp 
2d mase...} WIM>bUp 
Ist com. .. — 

IMPERFECT — 
Sing. 3d mase... "pup" 
Plur. 3d mase... iDup"D 
IMPERATIVE — 

Sing. 2d mase... rea) =)>) 
2d fem... PP) 

Plur. 2d masc... woUp 

INFINITIVE ........ ups 
PA“EL, 
PerFect — 

Sing. 3d masce... Wow 
3d fem.... wn>wp 
2d com....| 2"FIO"wP 
lst com. .. —_ 

Plur. 3d mase. . wp 
2d mase... n>"wp 
Ist com. .. —= 

IMPERFECT — 

Sing. 3d masc... i Dwp> 
IMPERATIVE — 

Sing. 2d mase... OUP 

Plur. 2d mase... owp 
INFINITIVE ........ we iwp 





2d plur. 
masc. 


noD"DUP 
ey ab= 


nDSUp 


123320P 


"DP PUP"? 
nDup"? 


*DeroUps 


nou 
noN"N"wp 


non>"wp 
nDDwp 


nD22S"wp 
"Dp DuP" 


nor" iMP 


2d plur. 
fem. 


"2>°UP 
"2P"N2Up 


“ondy 


"2390p 


"2220p 


“22"2Up"2 
“2NUR"? 


"o>"Upa 


"o>"uP 
“orn wp 


"HP 
"2230p 


"2332°UP 
"SUP" 


"op iup 


3d plur. 
masc. 


wD"DUP 
snn2Up 


care sb) 


are abl) 


wIDUp 
DAM IVP 
2UP 


Ip DUp"? 
DUP" 


para) =) 
"DUP 
DUP 


WI wp 
sand wp 
wAM]"wp 
WIMP Up 

apnbtep 
SPAMS "Up 

w722>"Op 


PUP? 
wap 


ampabwp 
TD" wp 


3d plur. 
fem. 


arbi) 
“TAM IVP 
“ID22Up 


“ID DUp"> 
“TASUP 


“12°20 
"IDDUP 
WTDDUp 
a=) = 


“ID"wp 
‘anb"ep 
SII DUp 
‘IML 

“Twp 
IDM "Up 

“mabep 


“ap "Dwp" 
“7D" wp 


nsbup 
"a otep 
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4. The infinitives ending in "~ or N— lose this ending before 
suffixes. In the infinitives of the derived conjugations the t~ of 
the second stem-consonant is at times omitted. This is especially 
the case in the Aph‘él before plural suffixes. 

§647. The list of objective suffixes given above (§112) we 
let here follow in augmented and improved form: 


Singular. 
SOUR ccscaseceas - in »- ie » NT TT "37 
PNG ssccconass PWT AT OP ANT OT 
i ee 18 
re ey) 
3d mase. ........ PPEY »FMD— »T~ PP2T PT PPD 
| | [- .m3e-] Seema 
PD. ccdcdcasnes - FID FI WT, a oa 7 

Plural. 

Ist com... PORE PR OTT 
2d mase. .. visa") » 327 sD3"— AST» S- 
2d fem. ... "33- »"33"- 
ee eh 
3d mase. rTg*~ » MO AT ADT WPT ST» PI 


[- TT I~ PET WT 7] ) Me 
3d fem....  [F2— , PST PI] a 


Note.— Instead of objective suffixes we find sometimes pos- 
sessive suffixes with the verb, and the reverse with the noun. Cf. 
also § 113.’ 

Bracketed forms occur only in Gaonic literature. 

The traditional pronunciation of the pronominal suffix of the 
third feminine singular is I, the correctness of which is con- 
firmed by the occurrence of the spelling N- for M-. The 
vocalization ™— found in two or three examples in the C. MSS. 
is to be judged in the same manner as "INO (§558a) and similar 
examples. 


1 The enclitic personal pronoun with a verb is probably found in IPM I am aston- 
Vag hs! 
ished at you, Sanh. 95a. For other explanations of this word see the dictionaries, 
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PERFECT WITH SUFFIXES. 
3p Sina. Masc. 


§ 648. Ist sina. masc.— Qal: Pap R.H. 266; 4225 Ned. 500; 
q23 ibid.; "225 Pes. 1106 (in an old charm-formula). 

Pa*él: "33°™p Pes. 1106 (in an old charm-formula). 

Aph'el: HG Keth. 1044; JaNik Pes. 110a, B. B. 310; 
EPS A. Z. 58a. 

Ithp*él: PORN B. Q. 12a; oN N eds. ibid. 

§ 649. 2p sina. masc.— Qal: 4paw Ned. 50a; as? Ber.54b; 
727 Keth. 1040. 

Pa“él: 7273 M. Q. 9b. 

Aph‘él: 3VaWX Sanh. 1090; FINN Qidd. 52b; FPTIOBN B. Q. 
89a; PIN ibid. 36a; F2%2TN ‘En Y. Sanh. 1090. 

§ 650. 2p sine. Fem.— Qal: pw? Hull. 127. 

$651. 3p sina. masc.—Qal: PP"P Ber. 20a; paw Ned 
62a; Frxp B. B. 60d; EPI Gitt. 46a; FB Pp B. B. 1694; 
reera Sanh. 96a; FT M. MS. ‘ibid.; remo R. H. 4a (7/10). 

Pa‘ él: rman Ned. 310; FIO wS Gitt. 67); rrp") ‘Arfikh 
Pes. 52a; wat Keth. 91a.’ 

Aph‘él: F238 Ned. 4la; FTDMN Ned. 35a; FMD 'TIDON 
Sanh. 1186; pnp" ‘Er. 30a; Pra Sanh. 64a. 

Saph‘él: yaro Sanh. 66a. 

§ 652. 3p sina. FeM.— Qal: MUP Mace. 16a. 

Pa“él: FY" B.B. 3b; mbap ibid. 626; MBMP Qidd. 59a, 
NOG Pes. 1108; NUAU Yeb. 108d. 

Aph' él: FIDIAON M. Q. 5a; Panis Keth. 60a; FITS Ned. 50a; 
N'TECN Meg. 28b; NIOTN Ned. 234. 

$653. 1st PLUR. com.—Qal: Ww Pes.50b; WaT M.Q.6a. 

Pa‘él: 43°2"9 Taan. 23d. . 

Aph‘él: PPIAIN Ned. 73); PawK Taan. 24a; SION 
Ber. 36a. 

§ 654. 2p pLuR. FeEM.— Qal: "2327 Pes. 1106 (in an old magic 
formula). 

Aph‘él: “22°pi8 Qidd. 58a. 

§ 655. 3p PLUR. mMasc.— Qal: WD"aND M.Q. 3a; 73"p7 B.Q. 
10la; ‘72D Gitt. 68a; IAIN Keth. 85a; dws ‘Er. 53b; 


IPI, PVIQN, SM. No. vir. (voc.). 
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pep Ber. 54); P2"avu Ned. 91b; iny~avw Alfast ibid.; 


V"p2t Me‘ila 2ab; 7738 M. MS. Zeb. 18d.’ 

Pa‘él: 3 WINDY Mace. 20a; waa Sebu. 36a; TSN 
Ber. 615.’ 

Aph‘él: %5 IT wSN Sanh. 266; T2"pEN Pes. 110a; wIDaNis 
Mace. 20b, Gitt. 47a; WIP" PER B. M. 30b; WITS ibid. 22a; 
WMT Yeb. 35a; ND"ApIN Sanh. 72a.° 

§ 656. 3p PrUR. FEM.— Qal: W72"VaN ed. pr. ‘Er. 48a, 56a. 

Pa‘‘él: i “SEW Meg. 4a. 

Aph‘él: “TDW EN C. MS. Zeb. 6b. 


3p Sina. Fem. 

§ 657. Ist sinc. com.—Qal: {Np ‘Er. 65a. 

§ 658. 2p sinc. Maso.— Aph‘él: FOPAN B. Q. 47a. 

§ 659. 3p sinc. Maso.— Qal: FONWIM Qidd.39b,40a; FNepwy 
ibid. 13a; FN" Sanh. 108). 

Pa‘él: tr nit Meg.15b; mona Ned. 320; son tw Keth. 
62b.' . 

Aph‘él: °MMDON B. M. 59d; FrMaNix Sabb. 1095. 

Sige aid Hull. 7a, Qidd. 716. 
¢. FEM.—Qal: FINTON Sabb. 816; NN>pw Hag. 
5a; NNES Sanh, 82D, NM 27 Sabb. 156). 

Pa®él: SN"MO Sanh. 1104; FINS" “En Y. ibid. 82. 

Aph‘eél: an “aN Ned. 21), 22a; FINP"EN Sanh. 39a; NOMS 
Hag. 5a. 

§ 661. 3p pLuR. Masc.—Qal: BP al "20 Keth.54a; WIN. 
B. B. 123; JINN Ned. 68a; APN" 2 AE. Meg. 130: 

Pa“él: 3730779 Sanh. 93a; aN Tw Alfasi B. B. 10b; 
wnat F. MS. B. M. 38a. 

Aph'él: Wis"NsIZN C. MS. Meg. 16a (voc.).° 

$662. 3p PLUR. FEM.— Qal: “Tanvan Keth. 366; "Tanwa2 
ibid. 60a; (F3°Nw2D Alfast ibid.).’ ah 





Nin pIv SM. No. LXxIL. (voe.) ; JABTIOI HG. ed. pr. 156; JMO? Se’él. 73. 

Debby abel SM. No. xuvt. (voe.); JAPFMH Log. Serira, ed. Goldberg, p. 2; 727 
ibid. 9. 

SPP MD ON HG. 455; FAD TG. ed. Harkavy, § 214. 

‘mpeg H@. ed. pr. 101 c. 

SIA MMAMD AG. ed. pr. 71d, 3c. 

6 pansny HG. ed. pr. 7c. 

WIP MI AG. 453. 
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_ 2p Stine Com. 

§ 663. Ist sinc. com.— Qal: |R9Y2 Hag. b; WIE Pes. 
1184. 

Pa“él: (Fiat B. B. 84a; IAYS Ber. 56a; |HDP Sanh. 55a. 

Aph'él: JETDIS Ber. 31a; AVIN Keth. 606; janis B. B. 
31b; "ED TS M. MS. Hag. 226; JETION Qidd. 40a. 

8 664. 3D SING. MASC.— Qal: FORYB Ned. 25a; PETS Ber. 
58a; HIN Yoma 69. 

Pa‘él: ‘ppm bn Ber.18b; PME OD Hag. 5a; FEIN Sanh. 
96a; FORMA M. MS. ibid. 

Aph‘él: PS bo Ber. 13a; F°RTDWN Ber. 560. 

§ 665. 3D sING. FEM.— Qal: PIM TaN Ned. 41a; NN"ON 
ibid. 41a. 

Aph‘eél: NMa"piN Ned. 19a; FIMTIN ibid. 22a, 23a. 

§ 666. Ist PLUR. CoM.— Qal: HTN Taan. 22a. 

Pa‘él: 2" MB"OD Qidd. 81a. 

Aph‘él: ‘TEIN teach us, ‘En Y. a 13a. 

Pa‘él: aR Sines. 53a; "mpm Sabb. 1210; 
wIPMo IP Meg. 276; WME Ber. 56a. 

Aph'él: JAPHICEN B. Q. 101.’ 


Ist Sina. Com. 


§ 668. 2p sina. Masc.—Pa“el: FO" pP M. MS. B.M. 84a. 

Aph‘él: FET Ned. 51a; FMETN Sebu. 41a. 

§ 669. 2p sinc. FEM.— Qal: 3HITIN Bekh. 61a. 

Pa'él: PHYS Bekh. 6La; PMI Yeb. 65a; PMB Pes. 
1126; TRAN ‘Er. 750. 

§ 670. 3p sina. masc.— Qal: PE y B. B. 216; Prmwo.3 
Gitt. 68b; Frmb Nw Ber. 490; FNeyas F. MS. Sanh. 1104. 

Pa‘él: preyed B. B. 21; Prep B. M. 426. 

Aph‘él: TENN B. Q. 45a; pmax B. M. 426; PP RIP"ON 
Gitt. 686; FT ATN Sanh. 109b; WTNTTIN ‘En Y. B. B. 74a; 


IFIMDUN Sabb. 67a, ed. pr. 
‘$671. 3D sinc. FEM.— Qal: Amat B. B. 81a; AN VAs Sabb 


22a; PISS B. B. 74a; xm opw aa, 


ISD INTO Saadia, 7G. ed. Harkavy, § 554. 
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Aph'al: SO°n3Uy B. B. 74a; APTN B. M. 8a; AAAI ‘En 
Y. B.B. 74a; ma" ‘En Y. ibid! Am | 

§ 672. 2p PLUR. masc.— Qal: PIN Ber. 580. 

Pa“él: 153°F"72 Taan. 3b; 35 "BD ‘B.Q. 1184. 

Aph‘él: 15" TDN Taan. 24a; n2p"anik Gitt. 47a; 12a" PEN 


M. MS. Ber. 35a. 
§ 673. 3p PLUR. MASC.—Qal: S72"MNW Sabb. 206; WP KyIw 


Hull. 96a; PM pw Yeb. 1160; VOREP Me‘ila 7b. 

Pa‘él: 37F°HI"1S Ber.57b; WPVM ibid. 3380; Wado 
Sabb. 121). — 

Aph‘él: IAD FIMDON M. Q. 19; POMMDON C. MS. Pes. 117); 
ND"FIMDDN eds. ‘Pes. 117: 

$674. 3p PLUR. FEM.—Aph‘él: “Tank B. M. 42a; 
“SID IVMDWN ed. Ven. Ber. 24a. ia 


1 ro} oa TG. ed. Harkavy, §1. 
27DP MS Ap 7C. ed. Harkavy, $214. 


SIDEMAN AG. ed. pr., 93. 

















Contributed Notes. 


HOSEA 10:14. 





1. SRBWN MD yaou' wD Hosea 10:14. Robertson Smith thinks 
that Salman is Salmaneser and Arbel the modern Jrbid. But this view, 
which is partly as old as Tanchum (see E. Henderson’s Commentary), 
has difficulties. That yaw is equal to "on2725w may be doubted; and 
ma with SNI°N as Irbid is doubtful Hebrew, as Professor Cheyne has 
pointed out. That clerical errors have crept into the text appears 
probable. In v. 13 F 72 I2 is not quite clear and is certainly no parallel 
to TT. The LXX. translate év rots duaprypaciv cov, B; dpyacw, A; 
trois dppacw, Q (Swete’s edition). This, certainly, convinces one that the 
original was F222 and the error is due to dittography, e. g., 72273 
P7335 373. This in the ancient script looked almost like a line with 
all the letters alike. In v.15 rm before pons" has crept in as a ditto- 
graph, and is superfluous exegetically. This view is confirmed by the 
~~ A Q, which omit dé:x‘éas, found in B. 

. It is also to be noticed that in this chapter there are some points 
of ane with Judg., chaps. 17 and 19. Compare: v. 2, oniax2 To" 
with the spoil of the idols by the Danites, Judg., chap. is ; v.3 with 
Judg. 17:6; 18:1; 19:1; v. 4 with Judg. 17:2, and notice that TN 
is not a common expression. (Cf. also Judg. 20:8; 21:1, 5, 7.) Com- 
pare, again, v. 9 with Judg., chaps. 19-21. 

3. By a careful comparison of these resemblances with the Versions 
we may arrive at a probable solution. (a) The LXX. represent SN2N 
by IepoBoap, B; IepoBaar, A; this does not throw much light on the 
problem, though it confirms the existence, in the original, of the letters 
2". (b) For yao the Syro-Hex. has 327705, which gives one reason- 
able cause to suspect that the Massoretic W is an error for the similar- 
sounding &; for the Syriac never represents the former by the latter, 
though it may represent it sometimes by 0. The same authority adds 
in a note that the Hexapla has 37>, but Eusebius has a nun (3) at the 
end of the word; and Aquila has “like the spoil which was effected in 
the house of him that judgeth” GST NM"27). (c) The Vulgate partly 
agrees with Aquila: Sicut vastatus est Salamana a domo ejus qui 
judicavit Baal. This would imply that the former had some form of 
="" for the MT. (Massor. Text) SN25N ; for this version represents this 


1 Baer-Delitzsch read Tew —[Eprror.] 
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word by judico (cf. Deut. 33:8). But to explain the Baal it is more 
probable that it represents bya". Aquila, again, may also represent 
=" as a derivative of 32™, though it is ungrammatical. This would 
agree with Theodotion, who represents SRa3N ms by 27357 (Syro- 
Hex., Field), thus reading zm, and leaving out x, which agrees 
with Targum NJ223. (d) Syriac translates: ‘2 xodowt NNMTZ TS 
oN m3. 

4, From all this it would appear that the © of 722 is an error for 
x and that a % fell out as dittograph, e. g., 7a =p and a quiescent 
fell out after A"N, e.g., SDN. We should then translate: “like 
the spoil of the idol from the house of Arba’-il,” referring to the robbery, 
by the Danites, of the four different deities. For in Judg., chaps. 17, 18, 
it is implied that there were four different objects of worship; and even 
in 18:18, 20, where the Massoretic text is inconsistent, the LXX., A and B, 
represent four: 71207) SOB) DBM TIEN. The word mann would 
refer to the Danites who were equipped for war with Laish and >> ON 
s1WO” O32 to the desolate and destitute condition in which Micah, his 
brothers, and their mother were left; to whom the idols must have been 
the only source of income from those who came to worship them. That 
the loss was ruinous is implied in 18:24: iD S721. N. Herz. 


HAcKENEY, Lonpon, N. E., 
7 
ENGLAND. 


DOGMATIC INFLUENCES IN OUR VOCALIZATION. 





It is well known that the vocalization and accentuation of the Old 
Testament texts often betray the dogmatic predispositions of the age in 
which the traditional reading and cantillation assumed their final and 
permanent form. The following is an instance. Starting out with the 
belief that the present Pentateuch is Mosaic, the nakdanim occasionally 
introduce the singular t6ra in the place of the older tor6t in the 
plural. The plural is read by LXX. in Hosea 8:12 and Jer. 26:4; 32:23 
(in the latter passage in agreement with the keris). In Deut. 33:10, 
where both MT. and LXX. have the singular, the Sipré (“two tordt, 
the written and the oral law”) apparently read the plural. The plural 
will probably have been the original also in Jer. 44:10, 23. 

Max L. Mareo is. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 




















Book Wotices. 


PATTON’S AHMED IBN HANBAL AND THE MIHNA.' 


It may be doubted whether, in the absence of those absolutely 
original and first-hand documents which now form the basis of scientific 
history and which so often completely upset the accounts of earlier easy- 
going historians, it will ever be possible to put the history of the Muslim 
races on a firm foundation. But it is quite certain that that will never 
be accomplished so long as we are content, as were to so great an extent 
both Weil and Fliigel, to take two or three Arabic chroniclers and render 
their accounts into a connected and easy-flowing narrative. As a conse- 
quence of this, those who have busied themselves at all with the history 
of the Muslim East have long recognized that the only way to do suc- 
cessful work in it is to attack it piecemeal, to cut out sections here and 
there, and to investigate them narrowly and thoroughly. This book 
forms a welcome addition to the over-small number of these special 
studies. The epoch chosen by Dr. Patton for examination is that of the 
Mu'tazilite Mihna, a term which he renders inquisition, but which might 
be better explained as test, seing it Was really a kind of Test Act, passed 
by the government and imposed upon all coming in contact with it. 
There is furnished here a curious comment upon the position much 
held nowadays that Islam never persecutes. The rationalist Khalifa 
al-Ma’miin of this Mihna was only equaled in intolerance by the ortho- 
dox Khalifa al-Qahir of the second Mihna, which followed about one 
hundred years later. It is true that the persecution was not carried on 
by the Muslim church for the reason that there is no Muslim church as 
a separate thing from the state. Al-Ma’mun could have said not only 
L’ Etat c’est moi, but also L’Eglise c’est moi. 

This Mihna Dr. Patton treats as an incident in the life of the great 
Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal. He has used the printed texts bearing upon 
his subject, at-Tabari, Abii-]-Mahasin, Ibn Khallikan, and the rest, and 
also three MS. sources in the library of the University of Leyden. These 
are a part of the Hilya al-Awliya of Abi Nu‘aym Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ispahani, the Tabagat ash-Shafi'tya of Ibn as-Subki, and the biogra- 
phy of Ibn Hanbal by al-Magqrizi. From these he gives very full quota- 
tions and thus increases markedly the value of his work. For one of the 
principal criticisms which I have to make is that he has not entered into 


1 AHMED IBN HANBAL AND THE MIHNA. A biography of the Imam, including an account 
of the Mohammedan Inquisition, called the Mihna, 218-234 A. H., by Walter M. Patton, B.D. 
Ph.D., Professor in the Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Canada. Leide: Librairie 
et Imprimerie ci-devant EZ. J. Brill, 1897. 208 pp. M. 6.50 net. 
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sufficient detail in the use of his sources. Again and again interesting 
little points are left in Arabic and not used as they might have been, if 
only to give point and color to his narrative. For instance, on p. 91, 
when Ibn Hanbal is brought before al-Mu'‘tasim for examination, the 
messenger sent for him remarks that his theology extends to knowing 
that there is no God but Allah, that Muhammad is the apostle of God, 
and that the Khalifa is of the family of the Prophet. Dr. Patton does 
not tell us that he said this in Persian, a fact which throws a good deal 
of light upon his theological ignorance. Again, on p. 102, Ahmad, dis- 
cussing the law of foot-washing, was face to face with no abstract idea 
of death, but with two actual beheaded corpses. Further, on p. 106, 
the tantahiluhu of the Arabic text on p. 97 is hardly sufficiently brought 
out. His opponent says to him: “I think you are embracing Hadith as 
your religion,” 7. e., instead of the Qur’an. Such details are not gener- 
ally of any special importance, but their omission goes to make the 
narrative very bald and insipid. Yet they may, as in the case of the 
Persian remark above, be of distinct importance, and therefore the full 
quotations given from the MSS. are to be thankfully received. 

Of slight errors and inadequacies of treatment I have marked several. 
On p. 111 teeth is hardly an adequate rendering for the nabani, tusks or 
dog-teeth of the whipping-post. On p. 25 it should have been noted 
that the ten companions in a special class are the al-‘ashara al-mubash- 
shara, the ten who were specifically promised paradise by the Prophet 
in a tradition which is probably a later eirenicon. On p. 139 Dr. Patton 
very curiously regards as authentic the tradition from Ja‘far b. Muham- 
mad with regard to the command (al-amr): “It is neither a creator nor 
a created thing.” The tradition evidently belongs to a much more 
advanced stage of theological speculation. On p. 192 Ibn Hanbal did 
not need to be an ascetic to believe in dreams. All Muslims did and 
do, and Ibn Khallikan has left some very remarkable accounts of dreams 
which he had. On p. 63 the rendering of zindiq as atheist is inade- 
quate. A zindiq is rather one who secretly denies his religion, a hypo- 
crite (see Goldziher, Studien, II., p. 216). The note on p. 76 is incorrect, 
or at least misleading. What the quotations in Goldziher prove is the 
death penalty for unbelief (kufr), not for heresy. The distinction may 
be illustrated thus: Al-Ghazzali accused the Aristotelian philosophers 
of kufr on three counts only: affirmation of the eternal preéxistence of 
the world, denial of the resurrection of the body, and denial that God 
knows particulars (asserting that He only knows universals); but it was 
only heresy (bid‘a) when they denied the attributes of God and held that 
He knew by His essence. Thus only on the first three counts would it 
have been legal to inflict the death penalty on them. On p. 111 Dr. 
Patton has completely misunderstood why Ibn Hanbal’s guards treated 
him after the flogging with the apparent roughness described in the 
Arabic of p. 99. It was not a continuance of their “abuse,” nor were 
they “torturers.” The text reads: “We turned thee over upon thy face 
and threw a bdriya [a woven mat of reeds, see Lane sub y bir] on thy 
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back and trampled on thee.” This seems to have been the regular treat- 
ment after flogging, and the object was to facilitate the formation of new 
flesh on the back. See a similar account of the beating of al-Fadl b. 
Yahya al-Barmaki in Ibn Khallikan, Vol. II., p. 465, of de Slane’s trans- 
lation. Further, I do not think it is quite correct to say, as Dr. Patton 
does on p. 141, that Ibn Hanbal interpreted the provision that prayers 
might be shortened on journeys as positive and not merely permissive. 
Rather he took up the position commonly held that when God has 
relaxed an ordinance as an easement to men, it is their duty to avail 
themselves of His kindness. On p. 145 his attitude towards ruling 
powers in avoiding contact with them or relationship to them should 
have been dealt with more fully and explained. Had he really the 
Shi'ite tendencies so often ascribed to him, or did he believe that all 
government was worldly? The attitude of theologians towards the 
Umayyads, quoted in illustration, was on a different basis. 

But in spite of these defects, which wider reading and a deeper 
insight into Islam will obviate, Dr. Patton’s work is to be warmly wel- 
comed as a solid contribution to our knowledge of the time. One of the 
most important things in the book is the light thrown on the character 
of al-Ma’min. It is strange to find the consistent patron of philosophy 
and science appearing as a persecutor. But his letters given here from 
at-Tabari show the intellectual intolerance and arrogance that dictated 
his attitude. He knew, he, the enlightened and learned man, and that 
must suffice; let his people obey. The character of al-Mutawakkil is 
also affected by Dr. Patton’s work, but not to the same degree. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that Dr. Patton will continue in this field 
which he has chosen and in which he has made so good a beginning. 
Similar lives of ash-Shafi'l, of Abt Hanifa, and of Malik b. Anas are 
much needed, and only by such study of epochs and men can we come 
to a view of the whole. Duncan B. Macponap. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE HEBREW FRAGMENT OF SIRACH.' 





During a ten-days’ trip to England, about the last of March 1897, 
Professor Smend enjoyed unusual opportunities for examining the new 
fragment of Sirach. By the courtesies of the Clarendon Press, of Dr. 
Schechter, of Mrs. Lewis, and of Mrs. Gibson, he was enabled to make 
a careful study and presentation of the text. In the pages before us the 


1 DAs HEBRAISCHE FRAGMENT DER WEISHEIT DES JESUS SIRACH. Herausgegeben von 
Rudolph Smend. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1897. [From Abhandlungen der 
kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. 
Neue Folge, Band II., Nr.2.] Paper. 34+1pp.; 4to. M. 3.50. 

DAS NEU GEFUNDENE HEBRAISCHE STUcK DES SrrACH. Der Glossator des griechischen 
Sirach und seine Stellung in der Geschichte der jiidischen Theologie. Von D. A. Schlatter, 
Professor in Berlin [= Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie. Herausgegeben von 
A. Schlatter und H. Cremer. I. Jahrgang, Heft 5 u. 6]. Gftersloh: Bertelsmann, 1897. 
Paper. 191 pp.; 8vo. 
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text is that of Professor Smend’s reading, with even the marginal notes 
of the original as found in the manuscript. We also have footnotes on 
some of the variants of the Cowley-Neubauer text, and of the readings 
of other scholars who have investigated the material. They are enriched 
by the mention of some of the best readings of the versions. The most 
noteworthy variants from the Oxford edition, the more difficult and 
doubtful readings, as well as the filling of lacunae, receive special 
mention in a series of notes on the several chapters at the end of the 
pamphlet. 

Schlatter’s publication of the text, with its important notes, foot and 
marginal, is a valuable textual contribution to the understanding of the 
new fragment of Sirach. Professor Schlatter’s contribution touches both 
the textual and the doctrinal significance of the new find. The body of 
the work (pp. 1-102) presents on the left-hand page the Hebrew text of 
Cowley and Neubauer, with such improvements as are suggested by 
Smend in the Theol. Lit.-Ztg., 1897,10. By the side of the Hebrew text, 
on the right, in parallel columns, stands the Greek text of Sirach. The 
author places larger confidence in the text of Fritzsche than in that of 
Swete (p. 5, n.1). On the right-hand page is a German translation, which 
in most cases faithfully represents the Greek and the Hebrew. About 
one-third of the space, on the average, at the bottom of the page is 
occupied by textual and critical notes of a valuable character. The latter 
half of the book is made up of a discussion of several theological ideas 
found in Sirach, and their significance for the history of Jewish theology. 
While Smend’s pamphlet looks towards the linguistic contributions of 
this new fragment, Schlatter has an eye to the distinctive gains made in 
our conceptions of Jewish theology. The two works are mutually help- 
ful, and promise good results of careful study. They are distinctive 
contributions to the large Sirach literature based on the newly discov- 
ered Hebrew text of chapters 39:15—49:11. Ira M. Price. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


JACOB’S ALTARABISCHE PARALLELEN.' 

Dr. Jacob has added to his Studien in arabischen Dichtern this little 
fourth Heft. It is not very long, consisting evidently of the notes 
which the author has gathered in the course of his reading, and it has 
not anything specially new, yet it is to be welcomed as one of the signs 
of a turning tide that Assyriology is not to have the only say in the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. Dr. Jacob has some introductory 
remarks on the value of Arabic literature for the understanding of 
Semitic life and thought. In these he makes some telling points, remind- 
ing us of Ahlwardt’s earlier work in Arabic poetry, before he was swal- 
lowed up by the great Berlin catalogue, as when he draws attention to 

1ALTARABISCHE PARALLELEN ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT ZUSAMMENGESTELLT von Dr, 
Georg Jacob, Privat-Docenten an der Universitat Halle. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1897. 
25 pp.; 8vo. M. 1. 
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the characteristics of the Semitic spirit in literature: “die auf scharfer 
Beobachtung eines Punktes beruhenden, aber dusserst unplastisch aus- 
gefiihrten Bilder, die Leidenschaft der Diction, der Mangel an planvoll 
gegliederter Komposition.” A consideration of these aspects of Hebrew 
literature which will turn aside for once from dates and documents and 
strophes and accentual-beats to answer the question, what makes Semitic 
poetry different from every other poetry, and what place does Hebrew 
poetry take in Semitic poetry, is devoutly to be longed for. In the 
meantime Dr. Jacob does not need to weaken his case by admitting that 
the Assyro-Babylonian people was more closely of kin to the Hebrews 
than were the Arabs. It is true that Hebrew stands very much nearer 
to Aramaic and Assyro-Babylonian than to Arabic, but a wide gulf sep- 
arates the people of Israel, sprung of nomad desert tribes, from the long 
settled citizen and fellahin population of the Mesopotamian valley. On 
every side but that of language the Hebrews are closer kin to the free- 
men of the desert than to the slaves of the soil. As to details, to his 
note on Amos 2:6 it might be added that a Bedawi of the present day 
still says: “They will kill a man fora pair of shoes.” On Ruth 4:7 it 
may be noted that according to Burckhardt (Bedouins and Wahabys, I., 
p. 113), when a Bedawi gives up his right to the hand of his cousin, he 
says Kanat babiji washalahtuha. For the saying ascribed to Solomon 
in Sinbad the Sailor, “The grave is better than poverty,” see Lane’s 
translation of the 1001 Nights, and his note 17. In some versions it is, 
“The grave is better than a palace,” which Lane’s sheykh exegetes most 
ingeniously. Neither form occurs in the Bible. 
Duncan B. Macponatp. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MALTER’S ABU HAMID AL-GAZZALi.' 





The Hebrew title page adds: "3 pms '" may> nny jp rs 
“MEST N23. What Malter presents in this publication is not the origi- 


nal of one of the famous Arab philosopher’s works (he is preparing an 
edition of the makasid), but a Hebrew translation thereof. Indeed, the 
original, we are told, is lost. The translation, which is slavishly literal 
and frequently obscure, was made from a mutilated text in which the 
lacunze were due to the carelessness of scribes (homoioteleuton). It is 
fortunate that the greater part of the matter contained in this treatise is 
found much in the same wording, although at greater length, in other 
works of al-Gazzali, particularly in his makasid alfalasifa (Hebrew 4245 
“ssci"|ay, The Tendencies of the Philosophers). The astronomical 
portions of the treatise for which the makasid offer no parallel are shown 
by Malter to have been drawn from al-Fergani’s Elements of Astronomy. 
1 DtE ABHANDLUNG DES ABO HAMID AL-GazzALt. Antworten auf Fragen, die an ihn 


gerichtet wurden. Nach mehreren Handschriften herausgegeben und erliutert von Dr. Hein- 
rich Malter. 2 Hefte. Frankfurt a. M.: J. Kauffmann, 1896. 32+10;lxxv pp. M. 4. 
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The parallels, both from al-Gazzali’s other writings and al-Fergani, are 
placed in the present edition, at least in the first half, by the side of the 
Hebrew text: by this juxtaposition not only the translation is made 
intelligible, but also the original is almost wholly recovered. The ques- 
tion arises whether this treatise which is ascribed to al-Gazzali may not 
be the spurious work of an excerpter who made good use of the makasid 
and al-Fergani. The Arab bibliographers, like ibn Hallikan, Haggi 
Valifa, etc., do not mention this treatise among the philosopher’s works, 
nor does the philosopher himself refer to it in any of his other works. 
Moses Narboni, who made a copy of the Hebrew translation for his own 
use (1420), on the other hand, explicitly states both in the subscription 
(preserved in the Leyden MS.) and at the head of his commentary on the 
misid (MS. in the Berlin Library) that this short essay was written by 
al-Gazzali some time after his tahafut alfalasifa (The Mutual Refutation 
of the Philosophers), thus recalling his skeptic views to which expression 
was given in the latter work which, according to the Jewish scholar, 
was written under pressure, to assure his promotion at the hand of a 
suspicious orthodoxy, his real views on philosophical matters being 
embodied in the earlier (35 and in the present treatise. If this testi- 
mony of Narboni is accepted, the current conception of al-Gazzali as the 
eastern skeptic will have to be modified completely. Malter believes 
that the treatise cannot very well be laid at the door of some excerpter. 
At times the parallel passages in the makasid embodied in one paragraph 
of the treatise are so widely apart, and their combination so little on the 
surface, that it becomes difficult to credit anyone, except the author him- 
self, with so intimate an acquaintance with the available thoughts scat- 
tered in a large work. The form of the essay, which consists in answers 
to questions propounded and which was introduced into Arabic litera- 
ture by al-Farabi, is adopted by al-Gazzali in some of his other works. 
The admonition with which the treatise closes in the Leyden MS., that 
his work be communicated only to those who possess the right mind, 
together with the adage: “Speak to people according to their intelli- 
gence,” reappears at the close of the same author’s work entitled, The 
Scale of Speculations, as well as in his ethical treatise, The Scale of 
Actions. At the end of the present essay the author censures the arro- 
gance of the Mugtahidiin (so, and not Mugtihadin, as twice on p. xiv, 
footnote 5), exactly as al-Gazzali does in his ethical work just referred to. 
Al-Gazzali’s authorship of our treatise is indeed accepted by Munk and 
Steinschneider. 

The Arabic parallels are omitted in the second part; references, how- 
ever, are given to the MS. pages of the makasid, thus making compari- 
son with the forthcoming edition possible. The Hebrew text is printed 
from five MSS. The editor regrets his inability to consult three addi- 
tional MSS. The passages from the makasid were, wherever necessary, 
corrected from the MSS. of two Hebrew translations. Brackets in the 
Hebrew indicate passages supplied from the Arabic. Corrections of 
single words are equally put in brackets. Minor corrections are not 
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indicated in the text, but the supplanted reading is given in the margin. 
A plus in the Arabic (printed to render the abbreviated Hebrew text 
intelligible) is placed between asterisks. A German translation accom- 
panied by explanatory notes is appended. Interesting is the linguistic 
observation that the Jewish translators of Arabic works often construe 
Hebrew nouns according to the gender of the Arabic equivalent (p. 21, 
footnote 40). We eagerly await the publication of the full text of the 
makasid, for which the edition of the shorter treatise proves Malter to be 
well qualified. Max L. Maraotis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


WELLHAUSEN’S DER ARABISCHE JOSIPPUS.' 





One of the most interesting and readable of the medieval historical 
midrashim is the book of Josippon ben Gorion, called often Josephus 
Hebraicus. Its origin is one of the most complicated questions in the 
Jewish literature of the Middle Ages. In the London Polyglot (reprinted 
from the Paris Polyglot) comes after iii Maccabees an Arabic text call- 
ing itself ii Maccabees, extending to lix chapters and having the 
strongest affinities with the Hebrew Josippon. There exists also, but 
still in MS., another Arabic recension even closer to the Hebrew. Fur- 
ther, the relation of these texts, the Hebrew (existing in two recensions, 
a longer and a shorter) and the Arabic to Josephus, whether in Greek or 
in a Latin version, to the so-called Egesippus and to the books of the 
Maccabees, not to speak of other possible oriental sources, Arabic or 
Hebrew, is still very much in the dark. That it is no Hebrew original 
of Josephus need hardly be said. That it was written some time in the 
tenth century and in Italy (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, pp. 148- 
152) seems fixed. But whether the Arabic or the Hebrew is a transla- 
tion, or both, and in what recension, is not so certain. In the Nachrich- 
ten der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 
(Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1895, pp. 381 ff.) Dr. Konrad Trieber has given a 
paper, Zur Kritik des Gorionides, in which he makes some attempt to 
defend the historical value of this midrash. In it, too, he expressed the 
wish that the Arabic recension still in MS. might be made accessible and 
applied to the correction of the Hebrew text. This has called forth the 
present paper by Professor Wellhausen, which is an abbreviated render- 
ing of the Arabic MS. text as given in the Paris MS. 1906 of de Slane’s 
catalogue, corrected by some fragments in the Gottingen library and by 
the Paris MS. 287 The translation is so arranged as to show very 
clearly the relation in contents between the longer Hebrew recension, 
the Arabic Maccabees, and this Arabic MS. recension. 

It thus becomes evident that the relation between them is by no 
means immediate, and that the Arabic, at least as it can be fixed at 

1DER ARABISCHE JoOsIPrus. Von J. Wellhausen. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 


lung, 1897. [From Abhandlungen der kéniqlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. Neue Folge, Band I., Nr.4.] 50 pp.; 4to. M.3. 
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present, is of no value for the correction of the Hebrew text. The Arabic 
runs back to a Hebrew original and was translated from it by a Jew, 
though it has since received additions from Christian sources. That 
Hebrew original, in turn, seems, on an examination of the proper names, 
to run back to a Latin text, but a Latin text that had stood under some 
Greek influence. The same phenomena appear in our extant Hebrew 
text; it, too, runs back to a Latin original. Was, then, the Hebrew text 
lying behind this Arabic the same as our present Hebrew? Wellhausen 
answers this question in the negative. This Arabic stands nearer to the 
Arabic Maccabees than to our Hebrew, and all three are independent 
recensions. The original kernel of the book is a history of the Has- 
monean family, coinciding most closely with the contents of the Arabic 
Maccabees. In the unedited Arabic text and in the fuller Hebrew text 
there are additions at beginning and end made at different times. When 
the addition on the Wars of the Jews was made, it carried with it the 
ascription of the book to Joseph ben Gorion, who had been confused in 
some way with Josephus. This confusion Wellhausen, following Rapo- 
port, leads back to a misunderstood passage in Egesippus. Further, he 
demonstrates that in all probability it was through Egesippus that the 
addition on the Wars of the Jews goes back to Josephus. Everything 
points to this source, and further to the fact that this appendix and the 
added introduction were written in Italy from Christian materials. 
Wellhausen also considers that almost certainly the body of the book as 
well is based upon Egesippus, and declines to enter beyond this upon 
the question of date. 

There can be no doubt that we have here a most important contribu- 
tion to the Gorionides question. Even the mere fact that the content of 
the Arabic text is now clearly stated is much. But the investigation and 
results that are added carry the discussion a long step forward. The 
position of Zunz is essentially upheld. The Italian medizval origin 
may be regarded as finally proven, and the relation of the different 
recensions is moved into a much clearer light. The ghost of historic 
value is completely laid. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to the paper by Fraenkel in 
the ZDMG., Band L., Ss. 418-422, on Die Sprache des Josippon. Start- 
ing from Trieber’s assertion that the author writes in biblischem Stile 
und in reinem Hebrdisch, he shows how the author attempts to write bib- 
lical Hebrew and imitates Old Testament usage very closely, but that 
he fails to conceal that it is an imitation in a dead language, and also 
uses many forms and constructions that betray a late origin. In this 
Fraenkel follows in the track of Zunz, but when he goes on from this to 
prove that therefore the author was a conscious forger (Fdlscher), he 
drives it too hard. The attempt has always been made, more or less, to 
write biblical Hebrew, and most people have failed in t he attempt. 

Duncan B. Macponatp. 
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